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AGENTS WANTE 
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able book of the year: 
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ame ever issned covering this great subject. Containsa 
thousand facts stranger than fiction,—the wild imagin- 


ations of men concerning Delty and Spirits, with all the} _ 
strange beliefs, legends, custome, forms of worship, tem- | - 


les, shrines, sacrifices, etc , connected therewith. It is 
most strikingly illustrated, and bound in unique Jap- 
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PRELUDE. 
BY JOSHUA KENDALL. 
The men of Thebes, before their city’s gates,— 
Thus have I read in some old Grecian tale,— 
Heard the dread sphynx propound their dismal fate, 
At which the boldest felt their courage fail. 

The mystic riddle, new intoned each day, 

None could but try; to guess surpassed their wits; 

One after one became the monster’s prey; 

Its puzzle solved, the phantom hell-ward fits. 

But not alone ’fore men of old arise 

Life’s solemn problems, fate, existence, woe; 

’Fore us as them mysterious nature lies; 

Its essence, scope, and meaning, who can know ? 

No key’s here found to these enigmas vast; 

Such searching is too deep for me, I ween; 

Though may not God his thoughts before us cast, 

Nature we call them, matter be the screen ? 
* Nature we can but love; and ask not why; 
Such change, rest, soothing, beauty, there is found; 

Such shifting hues on hill, wood, cloud, lake, sky, 

Such subtle lines and curves the whole surround. 

Frown not on me, ye bards of sacred song, 

That I in your dread temple dare intrude; 

Perhaps I’ve worshipped here with you so long 

That I dare step within your holy rood. 
And this be my excuse to-day, dear friends; 
For Nature’s sake be to my failings kind; 

His halting verses here a dreamer sends, 

Smit with a love perhaps has crazed his mind. 
PUBLIC OPINION. 

Nationan Arp To Epucarion,—This fund, to be of 
any practical advantage, should be given exclusively to 
the States where emancipated slaves have been made 
voters, and the division could not be seriously unjust if 
made according to the number of such voters in each 
State. Again, it is not to be assumed that the danger 
of illiteracy will exist as a permanent menace to the 
country. It is the result of a sudden social revolution, 
and not of constantly operating, much less of constantly 
increasing, causes. It was more serious ten years 
ago than it now is, and will diminish every year. No 
one fears that the time will ever come when any given 
State can not be trusted to educate its own. If the Gov- 
ernment, then, is to help the States in their struggle 
with ignorance, the most help should be given at once, 
while the evil is at its worst ; and a complete withhold- 
ing of all assistance should be contemplated whenever 
it shall be no longer needed.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Tue Type or 
18 not the most deplorable form of ignorance as regards 
the illiterate man himself, nor is it the most formidable 
‘nd mischievous in its relation to society, When the 
sreat Hebrew prophet said, “ My people are destroyed 
“4 foe lack of knowledge,” the want of proper information 
le. which he had in view was that of the self-constituted 
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guides of the people, who were blind leaders of the 
blind. The illiterate element in a Commonwealth is 
dangerous only as it may be falsely and dangerously 
led. Left to itself, it is really a bulwark of conserva- 
tism, attached to old institutions, and opposed to 
change. It is the true vis inertia of the State. Revo- 
lutions, religious, social, or political, never originate 
with the illiterates, although the illiterates may be won 
over to the support of iconoclastic and incendiary 
schemes through the influence of demagogues. But 
what gives the demagogues their ascendancy over the 
unlettered multitude, is the fact that they are not them- 
selves wholly unlettered. The leaders of popular up- 


risings, whether good or bad in their character and re- 
sults, are invariably persons of at least a smattering of 
literary culture. As Tertullian said, centuries ago, the 
uneducated masses are “ simple souls,” who cling tena- 
ciously to the old creeds and instincively prefer the old 
paths.— Philadelphia Record. 


TEMPERANCE IN THE ScHoois.—No man’s public 
rights will be invaded if it is decided, as we think it 
ought to be, that total abstinence is that form of tem- 
perance which should be enjoined in the schools. The 
subject belongs fairly and wholly within that range of 
practical matters affecting the State, upon which the 
State has a right to give judgment; and it lies, too, 
in the appropriate region of school-life. We do not 
think, therefore, that any man has a right to be of- 
fended, whatever his own personal opinion or practice 
may be, if he finds’ that the principles of total absti- 
nence are laid down and commended in our public 
schools. And no school authorities anywhere ought to 
hesitate in causing such instruction to be given. It is 
the safe course, assuredly, for the children and for the 
public, and no one may fairly object.— The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

County SuPERVISION AND Strate 
First ; Our county supervision is almost a dead letter. 
Our commissioners, as a rule, are poorly qualified 
for the office, and those who are qualified cannot 
perform the duty of supervisors for want of means and 
pay. Our legislature should make either county or dis- 
trict (the districts to include two or more counties) su- 
pervision obligatory, and should fix a salary based 
either upon the amount of work to be done, the amount 
of public money appropriated to the schools, or the 
number of schools operated in the district. Moreover, 
these county superintendents should hold certificates of 
qualification from the State superintendent, and be 
responsible to him as the teachers are to them. 


Second: Our legislature should be importuned to re- 
peal the obnoxious text-book law, making it obligatory, 
if it will, upon every school district to retain the books 
once adopted for five years, but allowing each district 
to be its own judge in selecting the books for its school. 
—W. H. Campbell, Prest. S. H. Mo. Tea. Assoc. 


CARLYLE is, on the whole, the most interesting char- 
acter of this age, the most individual. His influence 
has been immense, and it has been immense in face of 
the fact that he has always preserved a severe orthodoxy 
in religion and in literature as opposed to the free rev- 
olutionary movement of the time. How much of his 
writing will be permanent no one can yet say. Its ex- 
treme mannerism will probably make much of it unin- 
telligible to the next age. But there is enough of it 
that will survive to preserve Carlyle’s name as long as 
that of any Englishman of his day. He was essentially 
a poet. Scattered along in his prose are passages of 
the rarest sweetness and of deep pathos, beside which 
the best of Victor Hugo’s seems theatrical and contrived 


for effect. Carlyle’s wonderful career in letters is due 


to two qualities,—his intense belief in what commended 
itself to his acute mind, and his eccentric method of ex- 
pression, which compelled attention to the vehement 
outpouring of his belief. We must count him a sincere 
man. And we must remember that a good part of his 
roughness and violence is due to the insidious growth 


of an affected style, which does not mark his earlier 
productions (like the essay on Burns), and to the phye- 
ical inability of a body which was not a competent ten- 
ement for the extraordinary soul within it. — Hartford 
Courant. 


PropvuctivE VALUE In Epvucation. — A common 


school education increases a laborer’s productive power 
25 per cent. 
discontent, higher aspirations that produce the highest 


An education gives the laborer a noble 


results. The uneducated class are the dangerous clase. 
Ignorance is the hot-bed of communism, riots, and 
social disorder. These are the men that make our 
cities such dangerous places.— Ha. 


THE LAW OF SACRIFICE. 


BY A. D. MAYO. 


A good many of our teachers are losing time and 
wasting power by nursing a sense of injustice or neg- 
lect in their relation to the parents and the public 
whom they serve. It certainly does come hard to be 
giving away the best years of one’s life for children 
whose “old folks at home” are living on in stolid in- 
difference, or a critical conceit of superiority even more 
hard to bear. It is a trial for a faithful schoolmaster, 
who knows that his school is the most potent agency of 
Christian civilization in the community, to be held up 
by the parson as a “ godless secularist,” gossiped over by 
the mothers of all the frivolous girls, sworn at by the 
fathers of every young rap-scallion in town; the grand 
assault culminating in the cutting down his salary by a 
set of ward politicians, who regard a teacher a good deal 
as old Virginia John Randolph looked upon a Yankee 
manufacturer, when he said, in Congress, “he hated 
manufactures so roundly that he woufd go a mile out of 
his road, any day, to kick a sheep.” Of course, from 
the business point of view, which is the average human 
estimate of earthly affairs, the school-teachers, especially 
in the public schools, have their trials even in Boston, 
the pedagogue’s paradise ; while down South, the great 
crowd who are teaching for twenty dollars a month, 
with the privilege of waiting a year for their pay, cer- 
tainly have cause for complaint. 

- There-is only one way out of this limbo in which the 
teacher constantly finds himself when he begins to 
measure his services to the people with his paltry re- 
ward, eked out with a superabundance of worriment. 


Sure it is, that nothing is so fatal to effective work in 
the school-room, as this sense of injury, which can easily 
be nursed into a chronic sense of burning indignation 
in the teacher’s soul. 
mistress must cast out this feeling, or it will become a 
demon that will confuse their work and leave the chil- 
dren untouched by the higher element of their life. 


Somehow the schoolmaster and 


And this devil can be cast out in only one way; 


that way is along the path trodden by every benefac- 
tor of humanity, every reformer, martyr, saint, supe- 
rior man or woman since the world began. 
will open his New Testament, and dip in anywhere, 
will find a complete plan of that road, with thor- 
ough directions for walking therein; the instructions 
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concentrating on the watchword of all high living and 
noble achievement in this world, “ Whoever will not 
take up his cross and follow me is not worthy of me.” 
The least schoolmistress in a log school-house down in 
Tennessee, and the grandest chancellor, in cap and 
gown, sitting up in the chair the noblest in America, 
if faithful to the demand of the day and place, will see 
Calvary in the distance, and the shadow of the black 
cross hovering ahead ; and nothing will give relief but 
the old words, “ Whoever loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it. 

Of course it is very bad when a poor teacher tries to 
dodge the righteous verdict of a superior constituency 
by putting on the airs of a martyr, and even deluding 
herself with the idea that the rod of correction laid over 
her shoulders by an indignant public is her cross of 
glorification. That is the risk that every teacher runs, 
of mistaking herself for a superior, while she is an in- 
ferior creature, fancying she is a martyr, while really 
getting only the castigation deserved by every pre- 
tender. But we are talking now of real teachers, of 
whom there are a great many more than Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Youmans allow, and who are doing more val- 
uable work for smaller pay, with a heavier cross thrown 
in, than any class in our country. We repeat, — the 
only help for such people is a refuge in the divine law 
of sacrifice, a deeply-grounded conviction that it is not 
their misfortune, but their privilege, to think and toil 
and suffer, out of a great love for the children God has 
intrusted to their charge. 

Indeed, the lot of the good teacher is only the lot of 
every true member of a liberal profession. The best 
address we ever heard at a college commencement was 
Edward Everett Hale’s magnificent talk on the Liberal 
Professions. It is not certain but the best use to which 
the versatile doctor could be put for the next ten years 
would be to send him into every superior schoel in 
America, to fire off that battery in the face and eyes of 
all desponding teachers and youth not yet waked up to 
the real significance of superior manhood and woman- 
hood. The law of-all the occupations that we call 
business is the development of the material side of life. 
And this is no unworthy mission,— to build up the 
human race in comfort and wealth, to develop the earth, 


him to self-culture first of all. 


child’s actions. 
may best dothis. If the active nature of the child leads 
him to grasp at objects, pull and kick, Froebel would 
supply him with objects simple and harmless for his 
hands and feet, on which to expand his powers, and has 
arranged many games for this purpose. If you thus 
develop the outward physical life of your child, you 


every age and land has been led, by the Cross-bearer, 
out of the slough of iniquity and the mire of folly, up 
to the high ground of that civilization which is only 
another name for the Christianity of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Golden Rule. 


MORAL EDUCATION IN ITS RELATION TO 
EARLIEST CHILDHOOD. 


BY AN EDUCATOR. 


There is nothing that exercises the consideration of 
the true mother and teacher more than their moral and 
religious training. I now offer to your kind attention 
some thoughts gathered from some of our wisest educa- 
tors, being specially indebted to Frederich Froebel, he 
being the one whose method of educating I profess to 
follow as a kindergartner. I shall, therefore, make no 
apology for quoting from such authority, and will en- 
deavor to give you the principles of moral training 
which are philosophical and practical. 

While there are cases in which the wisest of mothers 


and teachers are sorely perplexed in the management of 
their children, there are some general principles to 


guide us which are at least safe to follow, and it is well 


that these should be understood. Froebel teaches us to 


guard the self-ruling principle in the child, and lead 
The mother-love goes out 
to foster the needs and wishes which are shown by the 
Let the mother consider wisely how she 


will, at the same time, that of the life within, — his 
feelings, his sensations, his soul. Froebel would edu- 


cate the mind and heart of the child with the activities 
of hisown body. The first law of life is motion, or ac- 
tion. 
the education of the young child. Do parents under- 
stand the manifold nature of their children ? 
you who are thoughtful and educated can make children 


Froebel seizes this law of nature as the basis of 


Only 


to change a wilderness to a Massachusetts, and wake up|happy.” Your child must be cherished, governed, 
a slumbering continent in two hundred and fifty years|trained, to be true to the laws of his own nature and 
to an American republic. But, still, the law of busi-/|of all life. 


ness is material success, and the man of business who 
fails himself, or causes other people to fail, has not ful- 
fulled his mission. But the object of the liberal pro- 
fessions is not to make money, but to make men; to 
strike directly for that lofty manhood and womanhood 
which is the soul of all human success, and without 
which the grandest material achievement is only a _pal- 
ace and a garden reared on the slope of a volcano. 
And no man can do that work effectively till he abso- 
lutely fulfills the law of the Master, — forgets himself, 
takes up his cross, and follows the Lord. Ten years 
ago we met two splendid young fellows, just in orders 
in the Episcopal church, on a Mississippi steamer. 
Last week we learned that both of them died at their 
post a year ago, in the yellow-fever horror in the South- 
west. The doctor, however skillful, who does not carry 
his life in the same case with his medicines, is a fraud. 
And of all liberal professions teaching, perhaps, goes 
deepest, spreads out widest, includes more of the ele- 
ments of the greatest human success, —ranging from 
the chimney-corner up to the foot of the Great White 
Throne. The teacher who does not understand this 
saying, and cannot face the fire of this awful reality, is 
not the man or woman the children of America now 
demand. 

A great deal of the popular indifference, injustice, 
hostility to our school system, can be accounted for by 
the absence of the teacher willing to “bear the cross and 
endure the shame.” The country will come to a sense 
of its mighty obligation to the children only when a 
true, liberal profession of teachers leads it, as man in 


Many parents consider the intellectual training of 


their children as the first and all-important thing; but 
unless the heart and soul, together with the activities, 
be developed, the child will become a criminal or a 
pauper in society, says one. 
till the child arrive at any particular age, to develop 
its moral nature. 
strength in his limbs, he must begin to use that 
strength ; and the same may be said of his feelings, 
and of all his senses. 


The mother need not wait 


As soon as a child begins to feel a 


The mother, knowing this, must 
bring her influence to direct that strength, in a health- 


fuland happy manner. As we see the corn in the seed, 
and the fledged bird in the egg, so in the feelings we 


must look for the thought; as in nature the tenderest 
buds and youngest fauns are stirred by the slighest 


change of condition and attracted by the softest touch, 


so the excitability of the child often brings pain and 
trouble to itself, and especially to the mother. Yet by 
it we see him develop his true character and nature. 
However pure and innocent the child may be within, 
the activity of the limbs and body causes much misun- 
derstanding, trouble, suffering, and danger through life. 
From the healthful life of the body and senses will pro- 
ceed the healthful life of the spirit, — from the health- 
ful thought and action, the pure thought. You see in 
the smallest thing, whether it relates to order, cleanli- 
ness, food, or whatever it may be, its union with life as 
a whole, and its reaction from the same. Each indi- 
vidual thing, however small, shows itself as progressive 
development. 

Moral education in its earliest stages is not a matter 


of understanding, but of feeling. The infant cannot 
comprehend the nature and ground of its duty. This 
is a task trying to the adult. Yet before it has the 
gift of language to receive instruction at all, its educa- 
tion in morality is in progress. The parent expresses 
his sentiments by word, act, or countenance, and the 
child derives the import by a penetrating power of 
interpretation, by its community of physical and 
spiritual life with the parent. Along with the ex- 
hibition of the parent’s feelings we may rank the power 
of example, though a little later in life. Example car- 
ries with it all the influence which can be attached 
to the expression of feelings by word or gesture, and 
carries with it a weight peculiar to itself from the copy 
it sets to the child, whose quickness to receive instruc- 
tion through this channel is proverbial. This is es- 
pecially true in regard to the social relations of children 
with each other. It is one of the strongest arguments 
used for teaching children together, rather than sepa- 
rately, as with a governess or at home. The child’s en- 
tire dependence readily secures conformity to the sen- 
timents and example exhibited to him. It gives to the 
parent an authority which is irresistible in early life. 
How terrible is the effect of that authority and influence 
on the child if used abusively. How charming and de- 
lightful, if used wisely and kindly. You, it may be, 
have never known the misery of unhappy childhood, 
but there are those whose whole lives have been embit- 
tered from the effects of the wrongs they suffered in 
their earliest years. 

Few there be who cannot look back on their child- 
hood and remember the ill effects of some part of their 
training. Moral acts in themselves convey no partic- 
ular pleasure to the infant or child. It is only in his 
association with these, whether he take pleasure in them 
or not. Selfishness, destructiveness, revenge, idleness, 
cruelty, and the like, may be invested with the charac- 
ter of virtues, instead of self-denial, kindness, etc., if 
education plans to do so. This can be seen in the life 
of savages and of a low order of people in any country, 
which shows the importance that the mother or educa- 
tor shall have clear views of the moral character of ac- 
tions, and the importance to the child’s character of the 
approbation or disapprobation of his parents and teach- 
ers. In the power of habit lies the power of education. 
The moral habits which education should fasten are 
habits of right action. Children who are ready to act 
on every impulse, should therefore see enacted before 
them the virtues they are to learn. Children hear what 
we say, and see what we do, and their imitation follows 
inevitably. While the child is so pliant, we must be- 
gin to cultivate habits. There are those who have ar- 
gued, that we should not prejudice the child in early life, 
but leave him alone so that he may exercise his unbi- 
ased judgment in choosing his conduct when he grows 
up. The answer is, Even if we left him alone would he 
not be equally prejudiced ? We cannot fail to preju- 
dice him in some way : is it not better to prejudice him 
in what is right, rather than in what is wrong ? 

To discern, to feel, and to will, are moral powers, 
which depend on education for proper direction. It is 
the business of moral education to strengthen the power 
of a good conscience, by cultivating love, obedience, 
benevolence, justice, sincerity, and purity. Moral edu- 
cation is the training to perform right actions from 
right feelings. The means of training the feelings is 
to draw them into action; we may say the only means. 
Activity is natural to the child in its moral character, 
just as we see it to be in its physical and mental. We 
want, therefore, to provide it with the means and op- 
portunity to act out its feelings, and we must not 
weaken it by non-activity. The law of exercise is of 
universal application in education, and it needs to be 
especially insisted on in the moral training. In the 
different occupations and separate interests of a little 
society of children, as seen in the large family or kin- 
dergarten,—all the feelings have room to show them- 
selves which relate to their neighbors, and to things, 
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such as generosity, unselfishness, modesty, order, and 
industry. If the heart is not bent in infancy by sym- 
pathy and authority to good, reason when it comes to 
act will not make up the defect. Some authority, in- 
ternal if not external, is always influencing the child. 

Many persons think they are laying the foundation 
for good morals in their children by constantly excit- 
ing their imagination, by stories of good or evil, illus- 
trating any or all of the virtues or their opposites. 
While these have their place and use, it must not be 
supposed they are all-sufficient. If you desire to have 
your child generous, he must be led to feel generous by 
actions. I once knew of achild who desired to make 
his mother a birthday present. Having only a few 
cents to spend, and little opportunity to go to buy 
fancy articles, he bought a small cake of brown soap 
and presented it, as the best thing he could do to show 
his love and attention. There are those who would by 
ridicule destroy the very spirit of the child’s action in 
its little efforts. But let parents be careful not to 
carelessly destroy the bloom of the child’s best nature, 
so innocently expressed. The child giving away that 
which costs him nothing, does not cultivate generosity. 
Let him, then, give something that has cost him some 
some little effort, or some privation. Among the rich, 
or those with only one child, there seems io be less op- 
portunity for the cultivation of this virtue. But still 
opportunities will occur if they are sought. 

Parents should never educate the child alone unless 
obliged to do so by unavoidable obstacles. If you wish 
to teach kindness to animals, how can you better do so 
than by allowing him pets to feed and care for? You 
will make the child feel how dependent they are on him 
for food and life. He can see the same thing reflected 
in his own life in regard to his earthly and heavenly 
Father. If those about him are harsh to animals, de- 
light in hunting and trapping them for sport alone, 
think you your child will be kind and gentle to ani- 
mals? If you must trap or kill, let it be seen by the 
child that it is for a good and necessary purpose. Froe- 
bel would have the young associate with animals and 
birds in their daily life, and in their play imitate their 
actions, and so learn to observe them closely. How 
they feed their young, how they build their nests, and 
defend themselves! How beautifully he would teach the 
law of the family relationship in his little simple songs 
and exercises! How necessary it is to cultivate the rela- 
tionship of the whole family. Those whose families are 
not hallowed to them, defy all other institutions. 


If there is a completeness and unity in the whole 
family relations, there can be no better formation for 
life as a whole. The child can be led to see the com- 
pleteness and relationship in all animated nature. 
Would you teach your child a reverent thankfulness for 
his daily bread, when he gays, “ Mother, I am hungry; 
there is the baker; buy me some bread”? Will you 
never lead him to a thought beyond the bread and the 
penny that buys it? Nay! lead him to see the suc- 
cession of conditions which must be gone through 
to produce the food. Can you not by this lead him to 
trace the hand of a loving and heavenly Father, who, 
by his sunshine and rain, is the life-giving power and 
preserver of all things? If you assist him to cultivate 
his own little garden, harvest the seed and fruit when 
ripe, and lead him to reflect on the laws of God which 
govern the earth and nature, will you not at the same 
time develop in him a reverence for his Creator, and a 
perception that he also is a part of the great universe ? 
If the child loves and cares for his garden, will he not 
be brought nearer by that to a greater love for his 
home and country? As you make him respect the work 
of his own hands, so also make him respect and honor not 
only Him who brings us bread and supplies us with 
food for the needs of our body, but also the handiwork 
of men, however humble their task may be, — the poor 
collier in the mine, the blacksmith at his anvil; for be- 
heath the collier’s blackened breast, so soiled with coal, 


in his soul. Cherish the respect for the creations of 
man’s hands. 

All who influence children must consider and distin- 
guish what the child is from that which he will 
and can become. Secondly, you must clearly distin- 
guish the outward appearance from the inward germ, 
so that he may not obtain a false opinion of himself. 
The current of the child’s life is now but a little stream, 
which your hand may turn at pleasure; but when it 
has become a river, no outside power can determine its 
course. The feelings of the child are aroused, not so 
much by the respect and acknowledgement you show to 
goodness in the abstract, but by the respect you show 
to those around you. Every sign of respect shown to 
others, which appear to the child just and merited, and, 
above all, attainable by effort, spurs him on to emulate 
the same. 

In conclusion, let me say that few persons who have 
not made the kindergarten a study, see in it, its most 
important feature, namely, the means for the moral 
education of their children. We are continually re- 
minded that the intellectual training of the young is 
well provided for; that the educational opportunities 
offered to the people are producing a very intelligent 
community in our country. Does it also produce well- 
balanced people, morally? This is a grave question, 
and must not be overlooked, or the head will run away 
with the heart, and the passions control the body. 
How long will it be before the people act upon the true 
laws of the moral nature of their children, and develop 
that so it may be the controlling principle that guides 
and governs their lives ? 


VALUE OF SCHOOL RIVALRIES. 


It is the great merit of the common schools that 
their benefits reach all, of all classes and conditions. 
It is the »only educational instrumentality that can 
reach down to the bottom stratum in society, and there 
begin the work of regeneration and building-up. And 
all solid, enduring building-up must commence at bed 
rock, 

The common schools with their systems of grades 
and their massing of the children together are well 
adapted to the work of thorough, effective education. 
The child, as he looks at the grades above him, at once 
has his ambition and his emulation excited. He sees 
something to work for that is within his powers, and 
hence is inspired to his best efforts. The inspiration 
of a worthy object of possible attainment is as great to 
a child as toa man. No one, young or old, ever accom- 
plishes anything without seeing something to work 
for. As youths are educated together, the attrition of 
mind brought into contact with mind has a wonderfully 
strengthening and sharpening effect. Rivalry and emu- 
lation inspire the ambition, and prompt to efforts that 
bring out to the fullest all the powers and faculties. 
The grateful lesson that rivalry may, and should, exist 
without envy or hatred is early learned. The scholars 
in their daily association, their daily measuring of 
mental strength, and their daily tests of intellectual 
alertness, learn their comparative capacities and come 
to that correct knowledge of themselves that is of so 
great value. The boy who goes through all the grades 
of the public schools, graduates at the high school, and 
then passes through college, as a man, enters active life 
with a pretty accurate knowledge of how he compares 
with other men. And that is a wonderfully valuable 


Greek and familiarity with what are commonly called 


ractical affairs. The boy who is never a boy among 

ys will seldom be aman among men. As the com- 
mon schools, as nearly as may be, cause all to be boys 
among boys, so will it, as nearly as possible, develop all 
into those who will be men among men.— Daily Repub- 
lican, Denver, Col. 
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IN MEMORIAM. — J. L. D. 


BY HARRIET WARE HALL. 


Rejoicing in the vivid life 
hat nerved his voice and lit his eye, 
With which his very steps was rife, 
We never thought that he could die. 


We saw him graceful in things small, 

We heard him mighty in things high; 
He quickened life within us all,— 

How should we think that he could die ? 


This man is wifness against death! 
This soul need not extinguished lie 

As though it lived by mortal breath: 
We rightly thought, he cannot die. 


IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN. 


A PLAIN TALK WITH MY NEPHEWS. 


BY JAMES T FIELDS. 


Let me tell you, my dear lads, some of the things I 
would do if I were a boy again,—some of the too-often 
neglected acts I would strive to accomplish if it were in 
my power to begin all over anew. . 
This paper was written expressly for you young fel- 
lows who are beginning to think for yourselves, and are 
not averse to hearing what an old boy, who loves you, 
has to say to his younger fellow-students. 

When we are no longer young we look back and see 
where we might have done better and learned more, and 
the things we have neglected rise up and mortify us 
every day of our lives. May I enumerate some of the 
important matters, large and small, that, if I were a 
boy again, I would be more particular about ? 

I think I would learn to use my /eft hand just as 
freely as my right one, so that, if anything happened 
to lame either of them, the other would be all ready to 
write and “handle things,” just as if nothing had oc- 
curred. There is no reason in the world why both 
hands should not be educated alike. A little practice 
would soon render one set of fingers just as expert as 
the other; and I have known people who never thought, 
when a thing was to be done, which particular hand 
ought to do it, but the hand nearest the object took 
hold of it and did the office desired. 

I would accustom myself to go about in the dark, and 
not be obliged to have a lamp or candle on every occa- 
sion. Too many of us are slaves to the daylight, and 
decline to move forward an inch unless everything is 
visible. One of the most cheerful persons I ever knew 
was a blind old man, who had lost his sight by an acci- 
dent at sea, during early manhood. He went every- 
where, and could find things more easily than I could. 
When his wife wanted a spool of cotton, or a pair of 
scissors from-up stairs, the gallant old gentleman went 
without saying a word, and brought it. He never 
asked any one to reach him this or that object, but 
seemed to have the instinct of knowing just where it 
was and how to get at it. 

Surprised at his power of finding things, I asked him 
one day for an explanation ; and he told me that, when 
he was a boy on board a vessel, it occurred to him that 
he might some time or other be deprived of sight, and 
he resolved to begin early in life to rely more on a sense 
of feeling than he had ever done before. And so he 
used to wander, by way of practice, all over the ship in 
black midnight, going down below, and climbing around 
anywhere and everywhere, that he might, in case of 
blindness, not become wholly helpless and of no account 
in the world. In this way he had educated himself to 


I would learn the art of using tools of various sorts. 
I think I would insist on learning some trade, even if 
I knew there would be no occasion to follow it when I 
grew up. What a pleasure it is, in after-life, to be able 
to make something, as the saying is !— to construct a 
neat box to hold one’s pen and paper; or a pretty cab- 


inet for a sister’s library ; or to frame a favorite engrav- 
ing for a Christmas present to a dear, kind mother. 


— Great things are not accomplished by idle dreams, but by 


right, innocence, and virtue may make their home with-! years of patient study. 


What a loss not to know how to mend a chair that re- 


. do without eyes when it became his lot to live a sight-— 
knowledge. It badly discounts alike the knowlege of| less man. 
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fuses to stand up strong only because it needs a few 
tacks and a bit of leather here and there! Some of us 
cannot even drive a nail straight; and, should we at- 
tempt to saw off an obtrusive piece of wood, ten to one 
we should lose a finger in the operation. 

It is a pleasant relaxation from books and study to 
work an hour every day in a tool-shop; and my friend, 
the learned and lovable Prof. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
finds such a comfort in “ mendiag things,” when his 
active brain needs repose, that he sometimes breaks a 
piece of furniture on purpose that he may have the re- 
lief of putting it together again much better than it 
was before. He is as good a mechanic as he is a poet ; 
but there is nothing mechanical about his poetry, as 
you all know who have read his delightful pieces. An 
English author of great repute said to me, not long ago, 
“ Professor Holmes is writing the best English of our 
time.” And I could not help adding, “ Yes, and in- 
venting the best stereoscopes, too!” 

I think I would ask permission, if I had happened to 
be-born in a city, to have the opportunity of passing all 
my vacations in the country, that I might learn the 
names of trees and flowers and birds. We are, as a 
people, sadly ignorant of all accurate rural knowl- 
edge. We guess at many country things, but we are 
certain of very few. 

It is inexcusable in a person like my amiable neigh- 
bor Simpkins, who lives from May to November on a 
farm of sixty acres in a beautiful wooded country, not 
to know a maple frem a beach, or a bobolink from a cat- 
bird. He once handed me a bunch of pansies, and 
called them violets, and on another occasion he mistook 
sweet-peas for geraniums. 

What right has a human being, while the air is full of 
bird-music, to be wholly ignorant of the performer’s 
name ? ~ When we go to the opera we are fully posted 
up with regard to all the principal singers, and why 
should we know nothing of the owners of voices that 
transcend the vocal powers of Jenny Lind and Chris- 
tine Nilson ? 

A boy ought also to be at home in a barn, and learn 
how to harness a horse, tinker up a wagon, feed the an- 
imals, and do a hundred useful things, the experieuce of 
which may be of special service to him in after-life as 
an explorer or a traveler, when unlooked-for emergen- 
cies befall him. I have seen an ex-President of the 
United States, when an old man, descend from his car- 
riage, and rearrange buckles and straps about his horses 
when an accident occurred, while the clumsy coachman 
stood by in a kind of hopeless inactivity, not knowing 
the best thing to be done. The ex-President told me 
he had learned about such maiters on a farm in his boy- 
hood, and he was never at a loss for remedies on the 


road when his carriage broke down. 
—From Underbrush.”’ 


VARIETIES. 


HOW HE DID IT. 


Two boys were given a lesson 
To master, one bright day, 
While a host of charms in the out-door world 
Were luring them out to play; 
And the elder twitched and fretted, 
As a prisoned beast might do, 
While the younger went right at it 
And speedily was through. 
**T wonder,” said the teacher, 
As the younger walked away, 
** Why one of my boys so greatly 
Excels the other to-day ?” 
A face that beamed with pleasure 
And pride was turned to her,— 
** Its because I buckled down to it !"’ 
Said the young philosopher. — Exchange. 


— In Holstein a peasant who had killed a pig sent a part to 
his minister, and then waited a fortnight before eating any 
himself, so that it might be seen if there were any trichine in 
the animal. 

— During some alterations in the post-office at Paris, a 
letter was found behind a panel, that had been posted fifty 
years before but never delivered. The person to whom it was 
addressed was found to be alive, and at length received the 
long-missing letter, the writer of which had meanwhile died. 

— In a French translation of Macheth, the well-known apos- 
trophe, ‘“‘ Hail, Macbeth was rendered, Comment vous 
oe vous, M. Macbeth?’ ‘There is but a step from the sub- 

ime to the ridiculous, 

— Why are people who stutter not to be relied upon? Be- 
cause they are always breaking their word. 

is a great of this that is like 
e-preserver, — only pnt on at moment of danger, then 
half the time put on before.— Billings. 


THE ENGLISH HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOLS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS. 


This massive and beautiful school edifice was dedicated to 
the service of education, Tuesday, Feb. 22, and in connection 
with an account of the public exercises of that interesting oc- 
casion, we give some of the important facts relating to the 
school and the structure. We are indebted to Mr. Henry F. 
Jenks for a large part of this article. 

The Boston Public Latin School is the oldest educational 
institution in the country. Its first masters might have seen 
Shakespeare act in his own plays; its second master preceded 
John Milton and John Harvard at Cambridge. by nearly a 
quarter of acentury. ‘If the tradition is true that Cheever 
was a pupil at St. Paul’s School at London, it is not impossible 
that John Milton in the deputy Grecian form might have 
heard Ezekiel Cheever, then in the fourth form, translate his 
Erasmus, or repeat his ‘ as in presenti.’’’ 

A preparatory school should naturally be established before 
a college; soit is noé strange that this school antedates Har- 
vard College by two or three years, justifying the remark of a 
distinguished graduate of both, that “‘the Latin School dan- 
died Harvard College on her knees.’’ From the earliest times 
the pupils of the one have passed on to the other in astream 
whose flow, occasionally narrowed or widened, has never been 
intermitted; and the names of not a few of the most eminent 


EDUCATION. 


graduates of the college are borne on the rolls of the school. 


Vol. 8. 


- 


... it was... generally agreed upon, that our brother, Phil- 
emon Pormort shall be intreated to become schole-master for 
the teaching and nourtering of the children with us.” Little 
is known of Mr. Pormort or of his teaching; that he taught 
Latin rests on the fact that the celebrated John Hull, fora 
time one of his pupils, knew something of it. 

In August, 1636, a subscription was made “ by the richer in- 
habitants, toward the maintenance of a free schoolmaster for 
the youth with us,’’ and Daniel Maude, a graduate of Emman- 
uel College, Cambridge, who came to America in 1635, and 
was then about fifty years old, was chosen to the office. Mr. 
Maude is called ‘‘a good man, of a serious spirit, and of a 
peaceable and quiet disposition.”” In 1637 a garden-plot was 
assigned to ‘‘ Mr. Danyell Maude schole-master on condition 
of his building thereon if need be.’’ 

Subscriptions, bequests of money, and lands were made 
from time to time for the school, until the town of Boston as- 
sumed its support; and its growth from that small beginning 
has reached its present stature and influence. 


THE SUCCESSIVE MASTERS 


of the Latin School have been Philemon Pormort, Daniel 
Maude, Mr. Woodbridge, Robert Woodmansey, Benjamin 
Thompson, a noteworthy poet and physician; Ezekiel Cheever, 
1670, of whom Cotton Mather says, ‘‘ We generally concur in 
acknowledging that New Engiand has never known a better 
teacher. . . . It was generally noted, that, when scholars came 
to be admitted into the college, they who came from the Chee- 
verian education were generally the most unexceptionable.”’ 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE LATIN SCHOOL 


is largely due to John Cotton, who brought to this country a 
knowledge of the high school which was founded by Philip and 
Mary in 1554 in Boston, in Lincolnshire, Eng., in which Latin 
and Greek were taught. Cotton came to this country in 1633, 
and was one of the ministers of the First Church. Two years 
later the free school was established; and his will provides 
that under certain contingencies half his estate should go to 
Harvard College, and half to the free school of Boston, which 
confirms the impression that he was prominent in founding it. 
A house for the master to live in free of rent, a feature of the 
English school reproduced here, strengthens this impression. 
“The wish and determination of John Winthrop and the 
other founders . . . was ‘to beat Satan in each and all of his 
lairs,’ . . . and they determined that ‘ for the common defence 
and for the general welfare should the classical languages be 
taught at the common charge.’ The earliest statute, there- 
fore, for the establishment of free schools, passed ten years 
after Winthrop’s work in founding the Latin School, provided 
also for classical schools. The General Court nobly explained 
why they took this order: ‘It being one chief project of Satan 
to the of the Scriptures . . . by 
persuading from the use of to en 
not be buried in the graves of our fethens! — eee 


Undoubtedly American free education has taken a broader 
range, because this, the first free school in the country, made 
the higher edueation and preparation for the university ite 
ehief object. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Nathaniel Williams was the first pupil to become master, and 
successor to Mr. Cheever, with a salary of £100. John Lovell 
was a head-master forty-two years. He was a loyalist, and 
Harrison Gray Otis, one of his pupils, coming to school April 
19, 1775, belated by Percy’s brigade, drawn up across the head 
of School street, reached the school-room in time to hear Mas- 
ter Lovell dismiss the boys, ‘‘ War’s begun and school’s done: 
Deponite libros”’ Samuel Hunt took the school in 1776, who 
was succeeded by William Bigelow, and he by Benj. A. Gould, 
and he by F. P. Leverett, the author of the Latin lexicon; Mr. 
Charles K. Dillancy followed, then came Mr. Epes Sargent 
Dixwell, Francis Gardner dying in office after a service of 
forty-three years; A. M. Gay, and the present head-master, 
Moses Merrill, A.M., appointed in 1877. 


THE NEW SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


The new Boston Public Latin and English High School 
building is said to be the largest free public-school building in 
the world. From foundation-stones to the peaks of the sev- 
eral pointed towers, the edifice combines all that modern skill 
and art conld suggest in construction of a model school-house. 
The werk of construction was begun in 1877 upon thembite 
bour.ed by Warren avenue, Dartmouth and Montgomery 
streets. The building is of brick with stone facings, con- 
structed in the modern renaissance style. The entire length 
is 339 feet and the width 220 feet, with two hollow squares in 
the center, Above the basement there are three stories, and 


The school was established when, on the “18th of the 2d 
moneth 1635. . . . Att a General meeting upon publie notice 


the building is so constructed that eaeh room is fire-proof. 
The school-rooms are separated by brick walls; the corridors 
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are laid on brick arches, and the stair-cases are of iron. There 
are in all fifty-six rooms, The accommodations to be used in 
common by the two schools are the drill-hall upon the street- 
jevel, 130 feet long by 60 wide. The floor, of heavy plank, 
tightly caulked, is laid upon solid concrete, and is firm as rock. 
The whole battalion can be accommodated. The gymnasium 
above is of the same dimensions, and is a new feature in both 
schools. Connected with these halls are the armory rooms. 
There is an exhibition-hall, 82 x 62, for each school, so arranged 
as to furnish a seating capacity of 1,250. 

The easterly half, facing Montgomery street, is occupied by 
the English High School, a transverse corridor connecting the 
two; whilst the recitation-rooms, twenty-four in number, for 
each school, are reached by longitudinal corridors running 
north and south. Besides having a drill-hall and a gymnasium 
in common, the arrangements of the other apartments are as 
nearly alike for the two schools as is consistent with the differ- 
ence of aim in their instruction. 


THE THREE FLOOKS. 


The main entrance of the Latin School is on Warren avenue, 
On either side of this, after entering the building, one sees a 
mural tablet bearing the names of those graduates of the school 
who fought in the war for the Union and returned to enjoy 
the fruits of their patriotism; whilst upon a shield held by 
their alma mater are inscribed the names of her dead heroes. 
This beautiful statue, executed by Greenough, stands at the 
junction of the transverse with the long corridors, directly op- 
posite the main entrance. 

On either side of the transverse corridor, on the first floor, 
are the following apartments: The janitor’s room; a recep- 
tion-room for parents and other visitors; a teachers’ room, an- 
swering to the faculty-room in a university; a head-master’s 
room, and a library. These rooms are furnished with every 
modern convenience, the reception-rooms being in direct com- 
munication, through call-bells, with every teacher’s room in the 
building. On the same floor, at the northerly end of the build- 
ing, is the drill-hall of the High and Latin School battalion,—a 
hall 130 feet long by 58 wide,—and affording accommodations 
fora thousand guns. This drill-hall has a spacious balcony, 
from which the evolutions of the battalion may be seen, 
Above this, and corresponding in dimensions, is the gymna- 
sium, not yet fitted with apparatus. 

On the second floor, and leading from the transverse corri- 
dor, are the janitor’s bed-room, kitchen, and parlor, and a 
large lecture-room, accommodating nearly two hundred stu- 
dents, and opening into a cabinet of natural history, from 
which the lecturer on zodlogy or botany may take the speci- 
mens with which to illustrate his lecture. On the same floor, 
but leading from the long corridor, is a laboratory for the 
study of physics and chemistry. 

On the third floor we find the drawing-rooms and exhibition- 
halls of the two schools, The latter have seats for over 800 
persons in each hall, besides a broad platform which can ac- 
commodate many more.. Upon the walls of the Latin School 
exhibition-hall are hung the portraits of former masters, and 
of those pupils who deserved well of their alma mater in our 
late war. Amongst the former is that of John Lovell, master 
of the first Latin School, on School street, from 1730 to 1776. 


THE LATIN SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


It ought to be generally understood that the Latin School 
has the benefit of certain luxuries, in the way of books, med- 
als, pictures, and caste, which could never have come into its 
possession but for the existence of the Latin School Associa- 
tion, a body of graduates embracing past members, and 
present and past instructors in the school who may care 
to become members by the payment of a small fee. To this 
association a large number of our most distinguished men 
in every department belong, and to its munificence in the pur- 
chase of books and other means of education, as well as to its 
indirect inflaence,—for it has no direct control in the govern- 
ment of the school—the success and progress of the institution 
are largely attributable. A visitor cannot enter its beautiful 
library, and see the boys quietly gratifying their love of 
knowledge, or unconsciously drinking in the subtle influences 
of refinement, without feeling what an inestimable blessing it 
is to the cause of classical culture. Surrounded by one of the 
finest collections of classical books, and beneath the gaze of 
Socrates, Plato, Virgil, and Cicero, who look down upon him 
from their stations above the book-shelves, the poorest lad can 
hardly help feeling a just sense of pride. 

THE RKCITATION-ROOMS. 

These average 25 feet by 30, are provided with thirty-six 
desks of modern style, with “‘ Best Ink Wells”’ (Albee’s 
patent), and a neat book-case opposite the teacher’s desk, 
unless he prefers its room to its presence. The edifice is 
heated by steam-boilers, of which there are eight, and the 
furnace under each consumes a ton of coal each cold day; 
their average consumption is a half-ton, or four tons in the ag- 
Stegate per day. Near by is the electric apparatus, that con- 
‘tols and regulates every clock in the house, its battery-room 
having some two hundred cells. 

room is not heated directly from the furnace, but by 
‘he process of indirect radiation, the pure air from outside be 


coming heated by passing over coils of heated wire,—a process 
which eliminates the possibility of a particle of coal-gas find- 
ing its way into the school-room. There are, besides, ventila- 
tors above and below, which, as is proved by the simple exper- 
iment of holding a handkerchief before them, draw away the 
impure air. In addition to these devices there are toplights 
over the windows, which can be opened or closed at pleasure. 
Each room is provided with an electric clock, and with 
eighteen closets about three feet high, which are partitioned 
off for the boys’ hats and coats; and if the objection has been 
made tg these that they tumble the boys’ coats, and prevent 
their drying when wet, have any force, there are also the coat- 
stands, which both schools are placing in the long cerridors. 


FORMER HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS. 


This will be the fourth building occupied by the’ English High 
School. The school was opened in May, 1821, in the Derne-street 
schoolhouse, on the Temple-street corner of the lot now occupied 
by the Beacon Hill Reservoir. In November, 1824, the school 
was removed to the new house on Pinckney street, where it re- 
mained until the erection of the Bedford-street building in 
1844. George B. Emerson was the first master, and the school 
at starting numbered 102 pupils. In May, 1823, Solomon P. 
Miles took charge of the school, remaining at its head for four- 
teen years. On his resignation, in 1837, Mr. Thomas Sher- 
win was chosen head-master, a position which he most accept- 
ably filled for thirty-two years, until his death in July, 1869. 
For fully a decade the present accommodations of the school 
have been too limited, more than half of the pupils having of 
late been quartered on South street. 

The Latin School originally met in a plain two-story wooden 
building in the rear of King’s Chapel. The school-house was 
built some time about the middle of the seventeenth century; 
Ezekiel Cheever there ruled for the first thirty-five years. It 
was the only school Franklin ever attended. In 1748 the pro- 
prietors of King’s Chapel desired to have the school removed 
to the opposite side of the street, but the idea was vigorously 
opposed until the churchmen offered to subscribe £2,400 toward 
the erection of a new building. The proposition was accepted 
by the authorities on the condition that the building be of 
brick, 34 feet front on School street, 36 feet deep on the pas- 
sage, and 12 feet stud. Master Lovell moved the boys to their 
new quarters May 3, 1749. In 1812 an additional story was 
put on, and a granite front was built. The seats and desks 
then consisted of heavy planks, tod hard for jack-knives to 
mutilate. No other change was made until the erection of 
the Bedford street building in 1844. For several years it has 
been necessary to assign several classes to quarters in the Har- 
rison avenue building, and the change to the new school- 
buil ing marks ap era in the history of higher education in 
Boston. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


e Editor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 

= in the editorial columns, or over his ature. He cannot 

promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 

respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


THE GREEK DEPENDENT MOODS. 
(Scene, — A class-room.|] 
Loquitur Instructor :—1. What are the dependent moods ? 
2. What tenses have none? 3. What have them all? 4. 
Which is partly deficient in them? In what? 


5. Dependent moods are used in what two kinds of con- 
structions ? 

6. What tenses only of them are commonly used in direct 
discourse ? 

7. What in indirect discourse ? 

8. What in indirect discourse only ? 

9. What exceptions in the case of the future ? 

10. What in the case of the perfect ? 

11. What tenses only, then, in general, are common to both 
kinds of discourse ? ; 


12. What dependent mood denotes time, both in indirect 
and direct discourse ? 

13. What is one exception to this rule ? 

14. Have the two tenses of other dependent moods in direct 
discourse any notion of time ? 

15. How is the time determined ? 

16. If there is no difference in time between the present and 
aorist of dependent moods in direct discourse, what is the dif- 


ference ? 
17. Does this difference ever exist between them in indirect 


discourse ? 

18. What, then, is the difference between them there ? 

19. Are any tenses besides the present and aorist used in 
dependent moods in indirect discourse ? 

20. What is always the difference between them all in in- 
direct discourse ? 

21. Are these other tenses used in direct discourse ? 

22. What are the tenses used in direct discourse ? 


23. What is the difference between them in direct discourse ? 


24. What in indirect discourse ? 
25. What, then, does the present of dependent moods denote 
in direct discourse ? (Continued action without regard to time.) 
26. What does it denote in indirect discourse? (Present 
action without regard to duration.) 

27. What does the aorest of dependent moods denote in di- 
rect discourse? (Momentary action without regard to time.) 
28. What does it denote in indirect discourse? (Past action 


‘without regard to duration, ) 


29. What is the meaning of the term “‘ aorist”’ ? 

30. Is it applicable to its use in indirect discourse? Why 
not ? 

31. Where is it applicable? Why ? 

32. What dependent mood, in exception to these rules, does 
always denote time, both in every tense and each kind of dis- 
course ? 

33. Does it differ, then, in this respect from the present 
indicative ? 

Et cet. ad lib. et ad naus. 

Dartmouth College, 1881. HENRY BuRKE CLosson. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 130. Who is the author of the lines commencing,— 
“* My mind to me a kingdom is”? F. W. F. 


Ans —Sir Edward Dyer : Circa, 1540-1607: 


“* My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such joys therein I find, 
* ‘That it exceeds all other bliss 
That earth affords or grows by kind ; 
Though much | want which most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


— From MSS. Rawl : 85, p. 17, Hannah’s Courtly Poets. 
1, Mene regnum bona possidet.’’ 
— Seneca : Thyestes,”’ Act ii., L. 380. 


“ = mind to me an empire is 
hile grace affordeth health.” 
— Robert Southwell (1560-1595) : Look Home.” 


No. 131. What is the value of }; vs, r}x, ete., to in- 
finity ? Will some one work, and explain ? A. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


A RIDDLE, 


I am a manufactured article, and seen in great numbers on 
every New-England street. Most men own me, some in great 
abundance, so that I am found, not only within and under 
their houses, but upon them. Others have only one, and carry 
that in their hat; and some men are called by my name,— 
whether the title is complimentary or not, I jeave you to judge 
after solving. ‘ 


ENIGMATIC NAMES OF POETS. 


. A bit and a row. 

To crave and a mate. 

To trust and « part of a violin. 

To choose and an auxiliary verb. 

A near relative and healthy. 

Messages and value. 

. Prosy and a haunt. R. H. E. T. 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 123 LETTERS, 

My 100, 14, 21, 37, 46, 66, 35, 6, 41, 106, 123, 65, 85, was 
called ‘* the best of English letter-writers.’’ 

My 119, 2, 62, 94, 111, 36, 32, was-a poet-laureate of Eng- 
land, born at Bristol. 
My 43, 93, 73, 86, 28, 58, 69, 16, 84, 6, 105, 42, was called 
by va 112, 123, 121, ‘‘ the wisest, brightest, meanest of man- 

nd. 
My 16, 80, 82, 5, 86, 18, ‘‘ our Patriarch Poet.’’ 
My 3, 88, 71, 35, 31, 40, 28, 9, 98, 15, 110, 38, 67, 19, 34, 
25, was a boy who deceived the whole literary world. 
My 113, 7, 27, 102, 26, 95, 52, 83, 10, 24, 50, the name 
‘* greatest in all literature.” 
My 78, 23, 35, 120, 89, 68, and 35, 101, 28, 16, 55, 87, 116, 
are two of bis works. 

My 4, 109, 35, 17, 25, 30, 119, 123, 55, 86, 13, 22, 108, is 
called the ‘‘ Rubens of English poetry.’’ 
My 6, 57, 117, 63, 59, 121, 81, 49, 12, 28, 102, 79, 86, 39, 
the greatest of English novelists. 
My 62, 108, 14, 73, 9, 29, 89, 4, 52, is one of his characters 
noted for his ‘‘’umbleness.”’ 

My 8, 32, 107 70, 104, was an English poet of the sixteenth 
century. 
My 72, 20, 48, 75, 40, 56, 112, 48, 77, 90, the poet of 
nature, 

My 115, 54, 103, 11, 88, 24, 91, 114, 483, 12, 113, 97, 60, 74, 
13, is a poem by Charles Kingsley. 
My 16, 74, 51, 118, 64, 44, 108, 53, 122, is an American au- 
thor now in Europe, noted for his humor and pathos. 
My 16, 46, 76, 25, 33, 61, 86, 92, 120, 28, 47, 96, 1, an 
American teacher, father of a favorite authoress, 

My 46, 23, 123, 22, 105, 43, T7, 7, 83, 59, 34, 28, 102, is a 
society poem written in the eighteenth century. A. R. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 10. 
ENIGMA.— 
O grim-look’d night! O night with hue so black! 
night which ever art when day is not! 

O night! O night! alack, alack, alack! 

I fear my Thisby’s promise is forgot! 
And thou, O sweet, O lovely wall, 

That stand’st between her father’s ground and mine, 


CHARADE.—Glow-worm. 
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Some of our readers and many of their friends will 
probably visit Washington at the inauguration of Pres- 
ident Garfield. We wish to suggest that, in a visit to 
the National Capitol, they should not fail to call at the 
Bureau of Education, corner of Eight and G streets, 
where they will see much that will be new to them and 
with which they would not become acquainted in any 
other way. Gen. Eaton, the chief of the Bureau, and 
his efficient corps of assistants already extend a cordial 
welcome to those who seek information from the Bu- 
reau, or who wish to examine the large and valuable 
collections which have been made and systematically 
arranged for study and inspection. 


One of the marked evidences of the awaking inter- 
est of the South in educational concerns, appears in the 
fact that our associate, Rev. A. D. Mayo, on his educa- 
tional tour through the South, is everywhere received 
with the strongest marks of favor and courteous atten- 
tions, and that his addresses are stirring the minds of 
the people may be judged from the fact that he lectured 
more than thirty times to large audiences in the city of 
Nashville, Tenn. A spirit of inquiry as to means and 
methods is ripe, and the people only need leadership 
and quickening to secure an enthusiastic following. At 
Nashville, the future Athens of the South, as it is justly 
called, the free-school cause is well-rooted, and the har- 
vest is already apparent. Mr. Mayo is now in Missis- 
sippi, where he has received a warm reception by edu- 
cators and State officials. Everywhere the good cause 
is looking up. 


No. IV. or Epucation will be ready for delivery 
March 1, and as an educational paper, will be the most 
remarkable ever published in this country. The first 
article is by Prof. J. H. Seeley, of England, author of 
Kece Homo, and is entitled “The British Race,” show- 
ing the social, moral, and educational advantages for 
development which the Americans possess over the 
English people in Great Britain. Dr. Harris has a 
philosophical as well as practical article on “The Brit- 
ish Press as an Educator.” Dr. Philbrick gives a me- 
moir of Thomas Sherwin, the late distinguished head- 
master of the Boston English High School, and a steel- 
portrait of Mr. Sherwin embellishes the number. Mr. 


articles will appear, by Dr. Philbrick, Dr. Fellows, 
and others. ‘Two of the most readable articles are, “A 
North-side View of Richard Grant White,” by Supt. 
Lucky, of Pennsylvania, and a “South-side View ” of 
the same distinguished educational writer, by Mr. Love- 
joy, @ prominent lawyer, of Virginia. 


Tue dedication of the new Latin and English High 
School of Boston took place on Tuesday, the 22d, and 
was attended by a great crowd of people. Hon. C. L. 
Flint presided with great ability. Prayer of invoca- 
tion was offered by Rev. W. B. Wright, and the lead- 
ing address was given by Mayor Prince, in which he 
rehearsed the history of the schools, substantially as 
given in our columns. Able and appropriate addresses 
were also given by Moses Merrill, A.M., head-master of 
the Latin School, and Francis A. Waterhouse, A.M., 
head-master of the English High, Governor Long, 


| Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Professor Rogers, Rev. Dr. 


Lothrop, Rev. Phillips Brooks, C. K. Dillaway, presi- 
dent of the Latin School Association, Rev. R. C. Wa- 
terston, president of the English High Association ; 
H. P. Kidder, Esq., Supt. Seaver, and Col. Higginson. 
These addresses were, as usual, congratulatory, historical, 
and prophetical, and the spirit of the exercises was in- 
tensely enthusiastic as well as patriotic. The noblest 
tribute was paid to Ralph Waldo Emerson, who, as he 
came upon the platform, was received with the heartiest 
and long-continued applause. Boston now claims the 
most complete edifice for higher education in America, 
if not in the world. The total cost of the structure is 
$820,000, and in beauty of design, fitness of plan, ar- 
rangement of rooms, halls, etc., light, heat, and ventil- 
ation, is regarded as a model of school-house architec- 
ture. It is certainly a noble expression of an intelligent 
city in the education of its youth, and is worthy of the 
public spirit, the prosperity, and the educational posi- 
tion of the metropolis of New England. 


One of the most remarkable of modern “New De- 
partures” is the rapid advance the South is making 
toward the establishment of a free-school system for all 
the children of all the people. We have the most 
abundant evidence of the faith and fervor of the new 
South in the new doctrines of an emancipation from the 
bonds of ignorance through the free school. With few 
exceptions, the people are aroused to a sense of great 
need, and with the awakened want will come the full 
supply. Not that the full-grown school system will 
spring at once into vigorous operation. Difficulties and 
enemies lurk around the whole history of school prog- 
ress, but where there is the determined will of the peo- 
ple there will be the way for its expression. Arkansas 
is in the midst of a school revival, unequaled by any 
upheaval of public sentiment ever before manifested in 
this country. Its legislature, now in session in Little 
Rock, has passed a bill appropriating $10,000 for a col- 
ored normal school, thus showing the appreciation of 
trained teachers. South Carolina has taken a new and 
forward move, and the leading men are intent upon 
putting the State upon a proper educational footing. 
School Commissioner Thompson for the State, Mayor 
Courtenay and Hon. Mr. Memminger for the city of 
Charleston, are fully alive to the importance of having 
better schools, and are diligent in urging their promo- 
tion. Florida, which was one of the last States to feel 
the new impulse, has, during the four years just closed, 
“ built twenty-five per cent. more school-houses, operated 
fifty per cent. more schools, greatly increased the en- 
rollment of the school population, and given a longer 
term, with more efficient teachers, than had previously 
been provided.” Georgia and Tennessee, Virginia and 
Kentucky have, in many of their cities and larger towns, 


Jolly, one of Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools for 
Scotland, gives an intensely interesting article on ene! 
of George Combe’s Schools, in Edinburgh.” Other’ 


teachers and schools that will compare favorably, and 
in some cases challenge comparison with the best schools 
in the older public-school sections; and so the good 
work goes on. 


Messrs. L. Prane & Co. have issued a circular in 
which they state that, owing to certain disagreements 
between themselves and Prof. Walter Smith, in regard 
to the preparation of the drawing-books which have 
heretofore been issued under Professor Smith’s name, 
they will hereafter assume the sole educational respon- 
sibility for these books, and that they propose hereafter 
to issue them as Prang’s American Text-books of Art 
Education. The causes which have led to this rupture, 
it is not necessary to enter into in detail. The differ- 
ences between them seem to be honest differences in 
regard to what is practical educational instruction in 
drawing in public schools. Both parties seem to be 
agreed in regard to the aims or objects of teaching the 
study, and so far as we can learn, Professor Smith ob- 
jects to but very few of the exercises as they stand. 
The main points of disagreement relate to the use of 
guide-points and tracing-paper in the exercises which 
Professor Smith alleges have been carried to too great 
an extent. Messrs. Prang & Co., in reply to these 
criticisms, maintain that these two points are mere 
means to an end; that there is no principle of drawing 
involved in their use, and that they are mere steps to 
the acquisition of certain broad, general principles of 
knowledge. 

As the case stands at present, Messrs. Prang & Co. 
set forth clearly the definite ends to be reached in 
teaching drawing in the different grades of schools, 
and the limitations as to time, and general school facil- 
ities which surround the study. To reach these ends, 
under the conditions referred to, they maintain that 
the assistance given by the two features complained of 
is absolutely necessary, and that their use does not in 
any way interfere with the development of the power 
of free-hand work. Professor Smith, on the other hand, 
while agreeing with Messrs, Prang & Co., apparently, 
in regard to the objects to be aimed at, condemns the 
use of the features referred to, as detrimental to the de- 
velopment of skill in free-hand work; and this, too, 
without indicating, so far as we have been able to learn, 
how the results he desires to have reached, as set forth 
in his “Plan and Graded Program of Instruction in 
Drawing for the Schools of Massachusetts,” can be defi- 
nitely and practically carried out in the schools. 


The issue between the parties, therefore, seems to be 
mainly one of practical details, and we presume that 
Professor Smith will endeavor to set himself clear on 
this point. In this connection, it is proper to state, as 
a matter of justice, that Messrs. Prang & Co. during 
their nine years’ experience of introducing drawing 
into the schools in various parts of the country, have 
had exceptional opportunities to arrive at sound conclu- 
sions in regard to the features of this study which can, 
and which cannot, be taught in the public schools; and 
the educational intelligence which they have shown in 
their work gives great weight to their opinion. 

While this breach between an educator so widely 
known as Professor Smith, and a publishing firm so 
long identified with Art Education and so enterprising 
as Messrs, Prang & Co., is a matter to be deplored, it 
is a satisfaction to know that no danger to the cause of. 
Art Education is likely to arise from their disagree- 
ment. The points at issue are minor ones, and must be 
decided practically in the school-room, and upon the 
evidence of practical teachers. It is a fact which can- 
not be denied, that a subject intended to be taught in 
the schools must have its principles so arranged and 
graded that their features can be taught within the 
time which can be devoted to the study. Messrs. 
Prang & Co. allege that they have repeatedly called 
upon Professor Smith to point out to them definitely 
how the ends he desires to reach can be reached within 
the allotted time and that he has refused to go into 
these details. 

Messrs. Prang & Co. assure the public that what- 
ever may be the action of Professor-Smith toward the 
works they are now issuing, they intend to bring to 


their aid in the completion of their text-books the best 
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technical and educational knowledge in the country. 
They have already received from leading superintend- 
ents like Dr. Wm. T. Harris, and Mr. James Mac- 
Alister of Milwaukee, and art instructers like Mrs. 8. 
N. Carter, of the Cooper Union Art School, New York, 
the highest commendations in regard to the practical 
and educational worth of the text-books they are now 
issuing. We have aimed to state in brief the differ- 
ences between the able art master and his enterprising 
publishers, and must leave the merits of the issue to 
experts in art education. 


BUFF TO THE RESCUE. 


The Hon. N. G. Buff, “ formerly a teacher of much 
experience, in the public schools, but now a lawyer ” in 
Terre Haute, Indiana, comes up, man-fashion, to the 
defense of Richard Grant White “against the mighty,” 
in an address on the public school system of that State. 
For a good many years, in the old time, Indiana had 
no “system” of public instruction to boast of; her 
Southern realm, especially, being a slough of educa- 
tional despond. But, of late years, under the leadership 
of men like Shortridge, Colfax, Brown, President 
White, and Superintendent Smart, a new spirit has 
broken loose on the prairies, and the Hoosier State bids 
fair to cause even old Connecticut to look to her laurels. 
All this brings sadness to the spirit of the Honorable 
Buff, who seems to have laid down the ferule and put 
up his shingle as a lawyer about the time of the new 
departure. 

Buff takes the bull by the horns and denies outright 
the duty of the State to educate her children for good 
citizenship. He declares the true object of the common 
school, “to educate the children of the poor,” and 
makes the absurd statement that the original object of 

the common school in New England was this alone. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut opened the war of igno- 
rance along the whole line, and, at once, endowed a 
university, gave State aid to the secondary education, 
and provided for the elementary schooling of the whole 
people. Buff isn’t up in his facts. Then he goes on 
to blame the schools of Indiana because they are “ too 
respectable.” The school-houses are so good in Vigo 
County that sixty-one per cent. of the children wont go 
into them. Why these children should keep out of a 
respectable school-house and a first-class school that is 
wholly free, is as mysterious as a hungry boy declining a 
Thanksgiving dinner for a chunk of salt pork because 
its too good. Boy and girl nature must be something 
rare and strange down in Indiana if it runs on that 
track. 

The true reason why sixty-one per cent of the chil- 
dren of Vigo County are out of the school is probably 
because the State fails in its duty to compel a great lot 
of thriftless, ignorant people to send their offspring. 
We have heard a good deal about poor people keeping 
away from free churches and free schools because they 
were too respectable, but we suspect the real trouble is 
ina vulgar prejudice born of the dense ignorance the 
common school proposes to cure. He draws a touching 
Picture of a poor family attending a graduation-exercise 

at the Opera House, where the girls on the stage looked 
like “lambs” and the boys like “calves,” and says, 
“These people go home hardened or heartless for the 
future” because they cannot raise so many flowers as 
they behold on the stage,—which is a good deal like a 
man 3 hardening himself” because his breakfasttable 
aearigs a smaller supply of food than the Fifth Avenue 

If the good people of Terre Haute desire to express 
their appreciation of the fifty [plucky boys and girls 
who have pushed through fifteen years of hard study, 
by sending a few bushels of boquets from their gardens 
and green-houses to deck the stage on graduation-night, 
and the famous people of the town lend their presence, 
why should Buff “harden himself ” and “ despair of the 


valedictorian (probably his neighbor’s boy) a “ calf.” 
The trouble is that Buff is an ass, and the boy is all 
right. Besides, if this poor fellow is “ hardened ” by 
the sight of flowers, he should keep off the Indiana 
prairies in June, where God Almighty blossoms out in 
a glory enough to melt even the Hon. N. G. Buff him- 
self. He seems to think it a hardship that the chil- 
dren of Vigo County are required to attend a school 
which demands cleanliness and some degree of respecta- 
bility in the dress of pupils. But if the little colored 
children of Louisville, across the river, can find some 
way to appear in the handsome school-houses provided 
by that city, with faces washed, hair combed, whole 


people of a rich Indiana county do at least as much for 
their own? Buff fails to see that one of the best feat- 
ures of the common school is this very training in de- 
cency which, in time, will abolish a whole set of dig- 
gusting habits and foul and filthy ways of living which 
degrade multitudes of families in every part of the land. 
If the Vigo County schools are smothered in school- 
books, locked up in the corsets of an iron-clad system, so 
that any child is cheated, then let them be reformed ; 
but these faults are no part of the “system,” only the 
mistakes of pedantic teachers. Buff is mistaken when 
he says, “ the scholars, divines, lawyers, and statesmen, 
who have made the name of America immortal, came 
up through old methods of learning,” — meaning the 
old-fashion Western country school. The majority of 
these men were graduates of the best schools their 
neighborhood afforded, and many of their defects can be 
traced to the incompleteness of their early training. 

It is evident that Buff gave up teaching long ago, 
and has never applied his mind to the new methods 
since, for he lays himself out to ridicule about every 
improved way of instruction that has come in within 
the past twenty-five years. Of course, the people of 
Indiana will not take the advice of this “eminent 
teacher” turned lawyer. Indiana has had enough of 
the sort of thing eulogised in this ridiculous tirade, and 
does not propose to back down upon the leeks and 
onions of old “Egypt,” or to look to the mountain-re- 
gion of Kentucky for the model poor man’s school. 
The Hon. N. G. Buff can be safely left to the tender 
mercies of ex-Supt. Smart, who has a little leisure just 
now on his hands. But it does seem a little queer that 
a leading journal in Cincinnati should publish two col- 
umns of such trash with hearty approval. Verily, the 
whole people is wiser, in its instinct of progress, than 
the most eminent of its advisers with a bee in his 
bonnet ! 


OUR NEW PREMIUM- LIST. 


This attractive list is now in the hands of every sub- 
scriber, and we are expecting good results in an in- 
creased circulation of our educational literature. Why 
should not every teacher subscribe for and read her own 
paper, and not another’s? And then what a field in the 
homes, for carrying the good doctrines of a sound home 


and school training. Every parent who reads the brac- 
ing discussions of our pages will be made thereby a 
warmer and more devoted friend of the public school 
and all its interests. As a small reward for the teach- 
er’s labor in our behalf, we offer the inducements of our 
new and attractive premium-list. Use it at once. 


THE JOURNAL IN THE FAMILY. 


Already our suggestions as to placing our publica- 
tions in the families of our school patrons is bearing 
fruit, and names are coming to us daily from homes 


where THE JouRNAL will, we trust, be a welcome and a 
valuable guest. “How can we awaken more interest 
among parents 7” is the oft-repeated question of teach- 
ers. No more practical answer can be y ong than this: 
“Get the nts to take and read Tue JouRNAL.” 
Now that the ball is once set in motion, by some of our 
teachers, keep it moving, until two, five, ten, of your 
more intelligent homes are subscribers to one or more 


future” by making an absurd speech and calling the 


of our papers. 


garments, and shoes and stockings, cannot the white|) 


HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


IV.—NumBers, THe Basis OF MATHEMATICS. 
[Discussed by Pror. HALL, Feb, 18, 1881.) 
Mathematics is still the most perfect and exact system of 
truth; the one which requires the greatest concentration and 
independent energy on the part of students, and the one thing 
which can never be learned by heart. Even Plato in The Re- 
public, the leading educational work of antiquity, says that no 
one was educated who did not know mathematics. Mind, un- 
educated, cannot grasp the idea of numbers beyond 3 or 5. 


This is proven by scientific experiments, measuring time re- 
y reerhy for the apperception of irregular-grouped points in a 

ark chamber illuminated by a series of electric sparks, and by 
more complicated experiments with the metronome, grouping 
numbers in time and space. The primitive mind knew num- 
bers only up to five, ten, or twenty, and used the fingers of the 
and as counters. Many languages have no numbers above 3. 
The Roman letters were thought by some to be, not the first 
letters of the old Etruscan number-names, but pictures of the 
fingers or digits; ‘‘ V’’ for the hand, ete. 

The use of counters, abaci, rosaries, etc,, was universal till 
the 12th century, in the Orient and Occident. A very intricate 
abacus was continued long after the Arabic symbols were in- 
troduced, called the “‘ lineal algorithm,’’ which gave rise to du- 
——. mediation, and other rules which were thought to 

cognate with, and as equally important as the four funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic. The-essential feature of the new 
method was that the figures had one absolute and another 
positional value. 
During the centuries which followed, from the 12th to the 
19th, very many original, artificial rules were introduced, and 
text-books, to the number of several hundred, were written 
during each century. The question whether the arithmetic 
should be pure or applied, was discussed at great Jength in the 
18th century. 

Pestalozzi, Kriisi, Tillich, Schmidt, Grube, and others were 
spoken of; and great merit was ascribed to Grube, who taught 
that the child should first be given numbers as high as ten, 
and that all the fundamental rules of arithmetic should be 
performed with these simple numbers before higher numbers 
were given. Even figures should not be taught too early, and 
much oral work should precede all processes which require slate 
or blackboard. Arithmetic, like all mathematics, is mainly 
a discipline of attention, and there is no such thing as math- 
ematical incapacity, except so far as there is incapacity of con- 
centrating the attention with great energy to a single point. 
As the microscopist is often obliged to turn his attention 
toward the laws of analysis and of his instruments before he 
can advance with the investigation of the tissues of the human 
body, so the educator must at this point turn his attention 
toward the laws of the human mind, particularly those which 
govern attention. The difference between the point and Y 
field of attention islike that between the centre and the 
of vision. Very many analogies can be drawn from the retina 
and its known laws to the action of the mind,— which is, after 
all, the central psychological question. 

The teaching of arithmetic in the different grades ought to 
be done, as far as sible, by the same teacher. Applied 
arithmetic is taught in this country better, perhaps, than = ¥ 
where else, and possibly better than we teach any other branch. 
But the relations of numbers in and for themselves are in- 
sisted on far less than in the best continental schools. Arith- 
metic is the easiest subject for a poor teacher, or a mere drill- 
master to teach, but one of the hardest to be taught well. 

Let the pupils first be taught to understand the relations of 
numbers, then to practice themselves, and finally to apply 
these numbers to practical life. 


DRIFT. 


—A late number of Harpers’ Weekly, in reviewing the re- 
port of State Supt. Gilmour, of New York, puts in a series of 
deprecatory inquiries; suggesting that, after all, ten milions 
of dollars a year is a great pile of money; and, it may be 
that Grant White and company are not so far out of the way 
in their notion that the people are paying a great deal for a 
poor article of education. Possibly there may be too much 


truth in this notion. But the important point is, Who is to 
blame ? In New York, certainly, it is not the provision for 
education, the system of graded schools, or the excellent 
training of teachers offered by the State. Itis still a wide- 
spread indifference and wrong-headedness among large num- 
bers of the people of that State. While the people run their 
school elections on the political track, elect commissioners and 
school directors incompetent or indifferent, refuse to employ 
the trained graduates of normal schools, preferring their own 
‘* sisters, cousins, and aunts’’ to keep school, and pay even 
them starvation-prices, the result will be unsatisfactory. No- 
body denies the inferiority of a good deal of American school- 
keeping, and nobody objects to the trial, conviction, and execu- 
tion of every offender in the premises. The trouble is, that 
our accomplished editors and educational critics so often in- 
sist on hanging the wrong man. 


— We lately dropped into a primary school-room where a 
feeble young woman had been set to wrestle for life with a 
hundred young Americans, divided into a forenoon and after- 
noon squad. Practically speaking the poor girl was in acor- . 
ner, and every pupil an incarnate demon, flourishing a pitch- 


fork over her devoted head. This innocent victim of youthful 
bulldozing has a multitude of kith and kin that no man can 
number, agonizing in the school-houses of the land. But 
who is to blame? The poor girls, who have a laudable desire 
to earn their own living, and do a little good in the interreg- 
num between graduation and wedding-day ; or the stupid, 
crochety, or selfish committee-men who thrust them into this 
realm of torture ? The most deeply-seated curse of Ameri- 
can school-keeping is that criminal favoritism which wastes 
the time and wrecks the only opportunity of half a hundred 


children to push a friend or support an impecunious relative, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OUTLINES OF THE History oF France, from the Earliest 
Times to the Outbreak of the Revolution. An abridgement 
of M. Guizot’s Popular pony fe France. With Chrono- 
logical Index, Historical and ealogical tables, portraits, 
ete. By Gustave Masson, B.A., Univ. Gall., officier d Acad- 


émie, etc. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

This is an abridgment of Guizot’s great history, which brings 
it within the reach of thousands of readers and students, who 
have not the time or means to spend upon the larger complete 
work. The condensation has been done with the skill of a 
master-mind, and in place of the extended extracts taken from 
contemporary chroniclers and annalists, found in the original 
work, Mr. Masson has given instead a tolerably complete list 
of all the sources of French history, which enables the reader 
to refer without difficulty to the authors quoted or alluded to 
by M. Guizot, to which he has added some of the standard 
works on French legislation, civil, political, and ecclesiastical, 
and on literature. 

The illustrations include the portraits of many of the lead- 
ing characters in French history. The marginal topics are a 
feature of great value to students, and the chronological table 
will be found exceedingly useful for reference. The merits of 
M. Guizot’s historical labors need not be commended to edu- 
cators; his fame was world-wide; and in this condensed work 
Mr. Masson has scrupuiously abstained from altering the 
translation, except in a limited number of cases where conden- 
sation was absolutely necessary. We know of no single vol- 
ume which is so well-adapted to furnish a complete view of 
French history, from the earliest times down to the days of 
the Revolution of 1789, The publishers have given it to the 
reading public in tasteful binding, and well printed on tinted 
~ paper. The volume has about 600 pages octavo. 


Drue6s THAT ENSLAVE. The Opium, Morphine, Chloral, and 
Hashisch Habits. By H. H. Kane, M.D., New York city. 
Philadelphia: Presley Blackiston. Price, $1.50. 


This volume gives valuable information on various points 
connected with the symptomatology, prognosis, and treatment 
of the various “‘ habits.’”” The facts presented are of great im- 
portance, showing the dangers and peculiarities of these con- 
ditions, about which comparatively little is known. In con- 
cise manner the formation of opium and morphine habits are 
eonsidered, — the various preparations employed, manner of 
using, the analysis and classification of the general symptoms, 
etc. The curse is rapidly growing, and facts like the following 
should arouse public attention. A vice that has entangled in 
its hideous meshes such great men as Coleridge, De Quincey, 
William Blair, Robert Hall, John Randolph, and William Wil- 
berforce, besides thousands of others whose vice is unknown, 
should demand of us a searching and scientific examination. 

As an illustration of the enormous increase of the use of 
opium and morphiain the United States, the following statis- 
tics have a painful interest, and it must be remembered that 
this is noexceptional case. In one of our large cities, contain- 
ing, twenty-five years ago, a population of 57,000, the sales of 
opium and morphia reached 350 pounds and 375 ounces, re- 
spectively, or about 43 grains of opium and 3 grains of mor- 
phia yearly for each individual, if the consumption was aver- 
aged. The population is now 91,000, and 3,500 pounds of 
opium and 5,500 ounces of morphia are sold annually. While 
the population has increased 59 per cent., the sale of opium 
has increased 900 per cent., and morphia 1,100, or an average 
of 206 grains of opium and 24 grains of morphia to every in- 
habitant. But there are additional sales of from 400,000 to 
500,000 pills of morphia, which would give us 170 ounces more 
of the drug. One-fourth of the opium sold is consumed in its 
natural state, and three-fourths are made into opiates, the 
principal one being laudanum. The imports of opium into the 
United States for the year 1879 and 1880, ending the 30th of 
June, were 533,451 pounds, valued at $2,786,606. 


THE SERVANT-GiRL Question. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. Boston: Houghton, Miffla&Co. Price, $1.00. 

In this little book will be found the discussion of a question 
which interests almost every household. At the outset Mrs. 
Spofford considers the nature of service, and shows the im- 
portance of a thorough understanding of the principle of mu- 
tual obligation between man and master, and also between 
mistress and maid. The whole field is surveyed, and the 
trials and perplexities incident to the present system of ser- 
vant-labor is discussed from a stand-point of equity and com- 
mon-sense. All have more or less experience which confirms 
the present condition of things growing out of the servant- 
girl question, as stated by the author. It is full of annoyance 
and trouble to American housekeepers. The great problem to 
be solved is, how to remedy the evils of the system, and re- 
lieve the wife and housekeeper from her unnecessary cares. 
Mrs. Spofford suggests the establishment of training-schools 
for servants, which shall prepare them for every department 
of service. Such schools might be sustained by a volunteer- 
tax, by a body of associated families in a given locality. An- 
other suggestion relates to the education of our own daugh- 
ters for household duties. This the author calls getting “ help 
in Macedonia,” and suggests that an immense number of 


American girls, who are intuitively capable, but who are only 
willing to go into factories and shops, or pursue some starv- 
ing occupation at home, could, if they would, solve this ques- 
tion concerning house servants. 

A change in public sentiment is needed. House-work, 
whether kitchen or general domestic work, is dignified and 
honorable. The faithful and intelligent American servant 
could be made a part of the family, with mutual interests, 
while with the foreigner the elements are naturally antag- 
onistic; difference of race, religion, and habits make them so. 
It will require time and a courageous spirit to bring about 
such a change as this among our American young women, but 
our opinion is that this is the true solution of this vexed ques- 
tion. It is time for our people to take a stand iu this matter, 
and recognize this class of labor as respectable, and tending to 
prevent much of evil that grows out of the false idea that 
housework for American young women is not quite the thing 
todo. Asa last resort Mrs. Spofford suggests that Chinamen 
be secured and brought to the rescue of perplexed and over- 
burdened American mistresses. 


Wuat Girts Can Do. A Book for Mothers and Daughters. 
By Phillis Browne, author of A Year’s Cookery. New 
York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

One of the problems of to-day with both mothers and 
daughters is, What can the girlsdo? The author has nobly 
grappled with her question, and shows, practically, in many 
ways, how both mothers and daughters may do good service 
for the benefit of others, and engage in pleasurable work on 
their own account, even where they are so situated as not to 
need to work for a livelihood. She divides the book into three 
parts: I. ‘‘ Work for Duty,’”’ in which she discusses all the 
uumerous forms of household work, including dressmaking, 
ete. She also points out the opportunities to be useful as 
sister-governess, caring for the sick, charitable work, etc. II. 
‘‘Work for Pleasure,”’ including drawing, painting, embroid- 
ery, and all forms of what is known as ‘‘fancy-work.’’ III. 
‘*Work for Necessity,” under which head is discussed home 
work, teaching, literary and artistic work, clerkships, nurses, 
physicians, etc. It is thoroughly sensible, and will do good, 
We commend it heartily to all mothers and daughters who de- 
sire to get light on the subject. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. By Maturin M. Ballou, author of 
the Treasury of Thought, History of Cuba, Biography of 
Hosea Ballou, etc. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

This valuable collection of choice thoughts from the great 
writers and thinkers of all ages, is a most fitting supplement to 
that excellent book, Treasury of Thought, by the same dis- 
criminating compiler. These Pearls of Thought are arrayed 
in most convenient form for handy reference, being suggested 
by the many great topical words of the language. The alpha- 
betical plan, corresponding to the ordinary dictionary, is very 
wisely adopted in “stringing the pearis.’’ No one can take 
up this book without being aroused and stimulated to further 
reading and research among the writings of the great men in 
literature. It isin every respect a beautiful book ; in typog- 
raphy and binding as well as in the matter selected, which are 
indeed ‘‘ pearls of thought.’’ Such a collection of wise and 
good sayings impresses one with the capacities of the human 
mind, and excites to further lofty thinking. 


LIFE AND Her CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life from 
the Amceba to the Insects. By Arabella B. Buckley, author 
of The Fairyland of Science, A Short History of Natural 
Science, ete. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50, 


The publication of this useful book is most timely. The 
adoption of the rational methods of instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools of America has opened the way to acquaint 
the young with the structure and habits of the lower forms of 
life in a more systematic way than could be done by the or- 
dinary text-book on natural history. This work is especially 
rich in the department of zodlogy. It has upwards of one 
hundred appropriate illustrations; and after a valuable chapter 
on life and her children, the author shows what are the sim- 
plest forms of life, and in detail states how they live, move, 
build, and grow, both on land and in the water. It is a book 
that every teacher or parent who attempts to teach natural 
science should have as a constant companion. The “ new de- 
parture’’ teachers will find it almost indispensable in the prep- 
aration for their instruction in the primary schools. The style 
of the writer is excellent and interesting. The index will be 
found a great convenience. 


Tue PRAIsE oF Books, as said and sung by English au- 
thors. Selected with a Preliminary Essay on Books. B 
John Alfred Langford, LL.D., F.RAS author of A Cen- 
tury of Birmingham Life, ete. New » London, and 

Paris: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 


Every lover of books will be charmed with this beautiful 
little volume. It is as dainty and artistic in mechanical execu- 


gems selected from the great writers of the poet in praise of 


“In books lies the soul of the whole past time.” Mr. Lang- 
ford has garnered the best sayings about books from Richard 


de Bury and Chaucer, down to writers of our own generation, 
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tion as the most fastidious taste could demand, and contains | sti 


books. Carlyle, now numbered among the dead, well said, 


Vol. XIIl.—No. 8. 


excluding extracts from living authors. The Preliminary Es- 
say, alone, is worth to the lover of good reading many times 
the cost of this volume. Its reading whets the appetite for 
the admirable quotations that follow. Every cultured home 
will want this treasure, which of itself mraises books by its 


good taste and refining influence. 


Roma-Porma ; ovvero. Breve schizzo della storia romana, 
dai primi tempi delle antichita fino ai nostri fea in versi 
sanacriti, del Raja Sourindro Mohun Tagore, di Calcutta, etc. 
Roma: Regia Tipographia; 1880. 

We have here a curious and interesting addition to our mod- 
ern literature. It is not the Sanscrit version, as the title in- 
dicates, but an English prose version, made by the learned 
Rajah himself, accompanying the translation into Italian 
blauk verse (versi sciolti) by the Commendatore Pietro Bernabo 
Silorato, editor of the educational periodical L’ Annotatore, of 
Rome. It is thus easy to observe the fidelity of the transla- 
tion, and to admire the grace and elegance with which the 
poetic similes and lofty imagery of the oriental author are re- 
produced in Italian. The work is dedicated to the -present 
king of Italy; and in the dedication that precedes the text, as 
well as in the poem itself, the devotion of the author to the 
past and present representatives of the Royal House of Savoy, 
and his admiration of their prowess in the field, and their 
achievements as rulers and statesmen, are expressed with al! 
the warmth of oriental passion, almost reminding one as he 
reads of some legend of Brahmah or Vishnu, or recalling the 
tales of the Arabian Nights. The striking events and vicissi- 
tudes of Roman history are also well described in the style 
peculiar to oriental poetry, of which this little volume of a 
hundred pages is a curious and interesting example. 


Tue CALIPH HAROUN ALRASCHID AND CIVILIZATION. By 
E. H. Palmer, author of A Grammar of the Arabic Language, 
A Dictionary of the Persian Language, The History of the 
Jewish Nation, ete. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 


This is the latest volume of the valuable ‘‘ New Plutarch ”’ 
Series, which has been highly commended by the best Amer- 
ican scholars. The real Haroun was an ordinary Eastern 
monarch in many respects, but in some a remarkable man, 
and the narrative of his life and of his empire is well worth 
reading, which Mr. Palmer has obtained from authentic 
sources, making a careful study of Arabic histories. Haroun 
Alraschid, also, as he exists in legend, was the peer of our 
own Washington, a truly great and wonderful character. The 
stories of how he and his faithful vizier, Giaffir, went out dis- 
guised among the people to study their characteristics, and 
the adventures they met with, are famous. For the first time 
the great caliph of legend is properly presented to English 
readers as a caliph of both history and reality. The book 
should be in every library in the land. Tastefully bound and 
well-printed. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. will issue, March 1, A Cyclo- 
‘pedia of Poems on the Scenes, Incidents, Persons, and Places 
of the Bible. Edited by Rev. Elon Foster, D.D. It will be a 
comprehensive and exhaustive work, by an experienced and 
skilled litterateur, covering a new field of cyclopsdical litera- 
ture, which cannot fail to interest many lovers of the Bible. 
Scarcely a personage or event of the Scriptures but has fur- 
nished a theme for the poet. This book is the poet’s com- 
ment on the most interesting historical ages of the 
Bible. It will also contain analytical, author's, general, text- 
ual, and — indexes to Foster’s Cyclopedias, the demand 
for which has been too general and persistent to be longer 
disregarded. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The International Review has for a long time been steadily growing 
in the favor of the better class of authors, until it has become a favorite 
vehicle for the expression of advanced thought. The March number pre- 


sents an able and exceedingly interesting article from the of Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, based u his observations at the South during a re- 
cent tour of that region. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


—Perbaps the most noteworthy paper in the Atlantic Monthly for March, 
and one that ought to be read by every good American citizen, is the‘ Story 
of a Great Monopoly,” by H. D. Lioyd, which gives an acconnt of the 
origin and growth of the “Standard Oil Com ”* revealing the steps 
by which, from insignificant beginnings, a wer bas been gre which 
is able to legislatures and » and seems equal to 
defying the authority of the Government. 

— The North American Review for March contains a thoughtful and 
moderate article by Bishop Coxe on “ Theology in the Public Schools.’’ 
The author would sternly exclude from the schoolroom all sectarian 
dogmas, whether Papist or Protestant, but he insists on the retention of 
the Bible, first because that book is the principal fountain of our English 
speech, and secondly because it is really the basis of our sécial system. 

— While the chief aim of the conductors of Lippincott’s Magazine is 


Y|to furnish entertainment, the réader of the fresh and lively sketches 


which fill the chief space in the March number will find that he has 
inf various topics, as serviceable been 


ormation, on as as if it had 
acquired by a more laborious process. 
— Appletons’ Journal for Slarch gives a varied bill of fare, including 
adventure, travel, literary criticism, historical criticism, romance, and 
social essays. In “ Adventures in Patagonia” we have a very fresh and 


» giving a number of graphic of ostrich-hunting 
puma-shooting, and other tar- 


deer-hunting, adventures in that 
off land. 


— Soribner tor March has a number of interesting points. In “ Musical 
Possibilities of America,’ Mr. Theodore Thomas writes practically of 


vocal and instrumental culture, church and theater music, bad eer 
methods of Ps and of American violins. The number is 
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MATHEMATICS. 


munications intended for this department shoald be directed 
Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, A. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 157,—From the middle of a side of a square field 
containing 10 acres, I run a (straight) line cutting off 3% 
acres: how long is the line ? 


Let abed be the square, ab opposite cd ; bisect ab and cd, 
and connect the points of bisection by a straight line op ; 
from o draw the line required, which will meet the opposite 
side between p and d, because the area to be cut off is less than 


ig and morg than 34 of the square. Hence we shall have a 
right-angled triangle, one of whose sides is 40 rds., and whose 
area is (800 — 620) 180 sq. rds. 

If the area of a right-angled triangle be divided by either of 
the sides containing the right-angle, the quotient will be one- 
half the other side. 180 44 x — the 
other side. ¢(40® + 9?) = 41 rds, = length of line. 

That contributor who seems to “despise the day of small 
things,’ may find the same objection to this as to the “ ladder 
problem,”’ J. M. MAXwELL, Louisville, Ky. 


(Solution also received from James Waters. | 


PROBLEMS. 


ProBLEM 165.—Prove that if from any point in the circum- 
ference of a circle circumscribing a triangle, perpendiculars be 
drawn to the sides of the triangle (one side must be produced), 
a line connecting the intersections of these perpendiculars 
with the side will be a straight line. J. M. M. 


SCIENCE. 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 


Luminous Paint. — One of the newest and most interesting 
scientific discoveries is now on exhibition in New York. We 
refer to the ‘* Wonderful Luminous Paint.” Its practical ap- 
plications are 80 numerous, and the probability of its genera! 
adoption so great, that we herewith present our readers with a 
short account of itshistory. The phosphorescent properties of 
certain bodies, animal, vegetable, and mineral, have long been 
known. The pecaliar power of emitting light under certain 
circumstances was attributed by the ancients to many of the 
gems; but the first definite information in regard to the lumi- 
nous properties of minerals dates back to 1602, through an 
alchemist of Bologna, Vincenzo Cascairolo by name, finding a 
piece of heavy stone, which, on account of its weight, he thought 
contained gold; taking it home, he treated it in his furnace, 
with the hope of extracting the precious metal from it. In 
this, however, he was unsuccessful ; but he found, to his 
amazement, that on heating it the stone shone with a strange 
brillianey in thedark. The phenomenon is not difficult to ex- 
plain,—the mineral was the well-known baryte, or heavy spar, 
which, when heated with carbon, decomposes, yielding the 
sulphide of barium,—a substance possessing considerable phos- 
phorescent power, Later on, in 1761, Canton prepared the 
calcium sulphide, by calciming oyster-shells with sulphur ; 
and now, we know that in addition to these two substances, 
strantium sulphide likewise possesses this peculiar property of 
luminosity, The phosphorescent qualities of a large number 
of compounds, and the amount which they contain, as well as 
the intensity of the light, have been determined by the cele- 
brated French chemist, Edmund Becquard, whose numerous 
memoirs are standard literature on this subject. 

In 1877, Mr. Baldwin, an English chemist, belonging to the 
University College, conceived the idea of preparing a substance 
which should be both powerful and constant in its efforts. 
After numerous experiments, calcium sulphide was found to be 
the most suitable, and accordingly a patent was secured for a 
paint which shall include this substance as its essential ingre- 
dient. Unfortunately, Mr. Baldwin died before he was able 
to see his patent properly placed before the public; but it fell 
into the hands of enterprising dealers, and it has been largely 
experimented with in England. Within a few weeks, the 
paint has been received in this country, and before long will be 
in the market for sale, A surface painted with this substance 
will absorb light from the sun, and then emit it during the 
night. In one-case, after a moderate exposure for two hours, 
the article was found, after being twenty-six hours in the dark, 
still capable of giving out light. The uses to which this paint 
may be put are very numerous, It is suggested that screens 
painted with this material be placed along the galleries of 
mines, thus affording a light by means of which the work may 
ve carried on, A miner’s lamp has been devised for similar 
ise; as it has no explosive qualities, it forms an excellent sub- 
stitute for the ordinary safety-lamp. Its marine applications 
‘te considered the most important; thus the painting of buoys, 
of life-boats, and even the rigging and hulls of ships, has been 
‘vised. By such means, collisions may be avoided; and in 
‘gard to life-buoys, consider the uselessness of throwing a 
common buoy after a man overboard on a dark night. It is 
found that by painting divers costumes, sufficient light is ob- 
‘alned to permit the distinguishing of quite minute objects on 


| its professors, and developed its scientific spirit. I make ex- 


appeared to be completely lighted, so much so that the passen- 
gers are enabled to recognize the features of their fellow- 
travellers.” Its convenience for lighting cars while passing 
through tunnels is obvious. Dials of watches and the street- 
clocks have their faces treated with this substance ; signs, 
match-boxes, names of streets, and similar purposes, readily 
suggest themselves. Its application for advertising purposes 
opens a field too large to attempt to consider, for we are sure 
that something different will suggest itself to each of our 
readers, Before, long this, like other novelties, will have be- 
come an old story, and the world will wonder how it ever ex- 
isted without it. M. B. 


FOREIGN. 


Bev_eium.—During the late celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of Belgium as an independent 
government, a congress of teachers was held, at which were 
present representatives from most of the European countries 
and from America. One of the French delegates, M. Fustel 
de Coulanges, director of the Normal High School of Paris, 
transported his hearers in imagination to the year 1930, when 
the Belgians would celebrate their centennial by a second In- 
ternational Pedagogic Congress. ‘I shall not promise to be 
present at it,’’ said he, ‘‘ but I should like to represent to my- 
self what will be done there. In 1930 Belgium will proudly 


present her four universities, which will have constantly pro- 
gressed; there will not be more than four, but each of these 
will have doubled the number of its students, tripled that of 


ception of none, for science is contagious. imagine that in 
1930 they will continue to learn Greek. Rhetoricians wil! read 
Sophocles, and not in a translation. There will be no more 
question as to humanistes or réalistes ; but in the interval, the 
humanistes will have become impassioned for chemistry, and 
the réalistes for Greek. What will be done in that second 
Congress? No long speeches, but the enumeration of the 
progress accomplished; a list will be drawn up of scientific 
discoveries, of ameliorations realized in methods; pedagogy 
will be displayed as having become a true science. Human 
intelligence will have advanced during fifty years by labor and 
liberty; that meeting will not be unjust toward this which has 
preceded it; some remembrance will be granted to us who 
shall be no more. They will say, ‘The men of 1880 did not 
know as much as we; they were ignorant of this and that; we 
are more advanced than they, but itis to them that we owe 
this. They deserve much from us because they were seekers 
after truth, lovers of what is good, of the best, because their 
device was Toujours en avant,’ ”’ 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
BALTIMORE, 


COLORED TEACHERS 


for colored schools has been the engrossing topic connected 
with the schools for the last several weeks. For months past 
the question has been pending, and January, 1881, was to 
bring a result, anxiously and impatiently anticipated. As 
yet the matter is still in abeyance. December 14, 1880, 
the Board was informed, by a respectful letter from a 
number of colored citizens, that their decision was awaited 
anxiously and expectantly. The committee, after the meet- 
ing, ,refused to say what had been done, and only one 
member admitted that ‘‘ not much” was done during 
the session. This tended to increase the suspense; and 
when, at the January meeting of the Board, by a vote of 12 to 
6 the decision was adverse to the employment of colored teach- 
ers, at least for the present, the colored people were indignant. 
The occasion, however of the delay lies solely, it is thought, 
in the condition of the treasury. 
erect new buildings that schools be organized for the employ- 
ment of colored teachers, there being schools enough, and the 
teachers in them affording no occasion by inefficiency for re- 
moval. This isa great moral question, and will ultimately be 
distinctly formulated and acted upon by the Board. The em- 
ployment of colored teachers who have passed the required 
competitive examination, will surely take place in the near 
future. Of this we are assured by the knowing: ones, and 
delay arises only from necessary and practical obstructions. 
Very naturally, those most deeply interested are disap- 
pointed, and unwilling to accept the situation. They have ex- 
pressed themselves warmly and indignantly, but the best evi- 
dence of the result being favorable to their wishes at an early 
day is, that 

AT THE NOVEMBER EXAMINATION © 

of teachers, half the number of colored candidates passed 
creditably, this being an increase in ratio upon any preceding 
result. The honesty and fairness of their claim is thus fairly 
established, and the six gentlemen on the Board who voted in 
their favor are a host in themselves. The twelve voting 
against the present appointment of colored teachers will 
doubtless yield to argument and the demands of public sen- 
timent. 

It is generally conceded that the colored race in our midst 
must be educated, and that it is best to open every avenue to 


It is believed unwise to} 


with which they seize upon all opportunities for education. 
The question is at a quietus for the present, but such a lull is 
only temporary, as those most involved are not likely to sit with 
folded hands and silent tongues, while their judgment is being 
informed of the lack of the material agency necessary to es- 
tablish new schools. We are assured, however, of the final 
favorable action of the Board when the condition of the 
treasury permits the additional school-buildings. The subject 
was not agitated in the last Board meeting. * 


GEORGIA. 


REV. DR. CURRY, THE NEW AGENT OF THE PEABODY FUND. 


A most interesting event is the election of Dr. I. L. M. 
Curry, of Richmond, Va., as Southern agent of the Peabody 
fund. While Dr. Orr would have been the first choice of 
Georgia, Dr. Curry’s appointment is most cordially received 
here, and Georgia is very glad to keep her well-tried and 
heartily approved Commisioner of Schools, whose equal for 
his place could not easily be found. Dr, Curry is regarded as 
a very strong man for the position, He is, in different ways, 
associated with several Southern States, and more than one 
profession (in all of which he has been a success), and he thus 
has a wide circle of influence. He was born in Lincoln 
county, Ga., and is somewhere between 50 and 55 years old, 
being still in the prime of his mental and physical life. He 
was graduated at the University of Georgia in, I think, 1842. 
When in college he was regarded as a young man of unusual 
promise, and his graduating address attracted much attention. 
His first wife was the daughter of Chancellor Bowie, of South 
Carolina, and through her he is connected with some of 
the best people of Carolina and Georgia. After leaving col- 
lege, he began the practice of law, in Alabama, and was sent 


from that State, before the civil war, to the United States 
Congress. 


A friend, who gave me these particulars regarding Dr. 
Currie, tells me of having been present, before the war, when 
a gentleman asked Hon. Alex. H. Stephens, who had just re- 
turned from Washington, what younger men were showing 
talent in Congress; Mr. Stephens replied, ‘‘ There were two 
young Georgians, sent, however, by other States, — Lucius 
Q. C. Lamar, and I. L. M. Curry, — who showed marked 
ability.”” He also said Lamar was perhaps the most brilliant, 
but Curry was a man of substantial ability. Mr. Stephens was 
especially pleased to see a young man so careful as Mr. Curry 
to make himself thorough master of any subject before speak- 
ing upon it. 

Dr. Curry was in the Confederate Congress, and was re- 
garded as one of the ablest men there, 


AFTER THE WAR, 


he entered the ministry of the Baptist church, speedily be- 
came a doctor of divinity, and rose to great influence in that 
denomination, — large and important at the South. He was 
appointed professor at Richmond College, in the city of Rich- 
mond, Va., where he has since lived. He married his second 
wife in Virginia. He also made the acquaintance there of Dr. 
Barnas Sears, who held him in high esteem. 

When the Evangelical Alliance met in New York, Dr. Curry 
was appointed a delegate, and read before it a paper on “ Tol- 
eration.’”’ For many years he has taken no active part in poli- 
tics, but last summer he was called out in the city of Rich- 
mond against the ‘‘ Readjusters’’; and made a speech, to a 
very large audience, which is described to me, by a most judi- 


cious critic, as a model of dignified eloquence and cogeut ar- 
gument. 
There is a great work to do in the cause of education at the 


South, and a great reputation may be made in it. The Pea- 
body Fund ought to be used to draw forth adequate and cor- 
responding contributions from Southern legislatures. None 
but a Southern man could do this. To advice and reforms 
urged on them by strangers, they would be as deaf as adders 
to the voice of the charmer. Dr. Curry is said to be an elo 
quent man, who has, 

On the tip of his su e, 
and I am exceedingly desirous to have him come to Georgia 
and try his powers on the Georgia legislature for our much- 
needed normal school. Our legislature reminds me of a rich, 
stingy old lady I knew, who was palsied; and they used to say 
of her that when anybody went to pay her money, she shook 
her head up and down; but when any one asked her for 
money, 8hé shook her head from right to left. Young girls of 
promise, who have been my pupils, are constantly writing to 
me from over the State about 
NORMAL EDUCATION; 
the colored people of the State have already an excellent nor- 
mal school, in connection with Atlanta University (about 
which I hope some time to write to you) and there has been, 
for some time, a standing offer from Dr. Sears to furnish half 
the money from the Peabody Fund whenever the Georgia legis- 
lature was ready to furnish the other half. 


make them good citizens. If educated, they will vote more 


re bottom. The painting of the interior of railway-cars 
been successfully tried. One report says, “ The carriage 


wisely. It is therefore only wise to encourage the earnestness 


I don’t mean to speak lightly of our legislature, who will 
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once ready to come down handsomely for removal of the 
Southern Normal College. But I am afraid the unlucky 
event of that affair has indisposed them to another project, 
and I am desirous to see all possible persuasion and argument 
fired at them. 

It would seem as if, for once, a great work and an able man 
to do it, have met together; and I look for very important re- 
sults. Our Southern School Commissioners will, I am sure, 
codperate heartily with Dr. Curry. Dr. Orr has written, cou- 
gratulating him cordially. 


Atlanta, Ga., Feb., 1881. 


Euiza A. BowEn. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, W O. Fietcner, Biddeford, Me. 

— Mr. Wm. L. Palmer, of New Berwick High School, died 
suddenly Sunday, the 13th. He was well thought of in his 
school and town, and in his home in China, Me. He was 34 
years old, and leaves a wife, who has been his assistant. 

— Shapleigh High School, under Marcus Towne, opened 
with 54 students. This is one of the county high schools that 
is appreciated and sustained, and Mr. Towne has classes in 
languages, sciences, etc. 

— York stands well in her schools and educational institu- 
tions ; high schools at Biddeford, Saco, Kittery, Shapleigh, 
Alfred, New Berwick, Cornish, Kennebunk, and Berwick ; 
academies at South Berwick, Parsonsfield, Lemington, and 
Limerick; also at Lebanon and Elliot, where the buildings 
were burned recently. In glancing over the columns of our 
city papers I notice successful terms in the district schools 
in Kittery, York, Berwick, Acton, Alfred, Biddeford, and Saco. 

— Mr. B. R. Melcher, of Saco High School, was the recipient 
of his scholars’ regards and a pair of Kioto vases, accompanied 
by one of Prang’s gems, a card, in horse-shoe, ‘‘ Many Happy 
returns of your Birthday.’”’ So say we all. 

— Rev. H. A. Philbrook, of Biddeford, a well-known and 
highly-respected Universalist clergyman, has just accepted the 
office of financial agent of Westbrook Sem. and Female Coll. 
This institution is located in Deering, about two miles from 
Portland. The Universalist Church has already invested 


bear teseten with any other legislature, and who were|| 


$100,000 there, and an efiort is to be made to well endow the| 
school. 

— The Maine Pedagogical Soc. has recommended the gen- 
eral adoption of the system of free text-books for public 
schools throughout the State. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 

Prof, W. H. Ray, Prin. of the Acad. at Mount Vernon, has 
recently called to his assistance Mr. Wm. Whiting, from Dart- 
mouth Coll., a gentleman of culture and experience, while he 
is temporarily employed in a large graded school at Yonkers, 
N. Y. Prof. Ray retains his position as principal in the 
McCullum Inst., and the school will, under its present man- 
agement, maintain its acknowledged high standing. 

— Pembroke Acad. is one of the oldest and best in the State. 
It was established in 1819, has celebrated its golden wedding, 
and done a good work in the cause of education in the State, 
For several years past the Acad. has been under the successful 
management of Prof. Isaac Walker, the late State editor of 
the JouRNAL OF EpucaTion. Under his wise and earnest 
administration the school has gained a merited popularity and 
secured a high degree of prosperity. 

— Prof. Geo. J. Cummings, for five years Prin. of Meriden 
Acad., has been elected to the principaiship of Monson Acad. 
in Massachusetts. 

— The spring term of New Hampton Literary Inst. has 
opened with 179 pupils; there are 50 in the Commercial Dept. 
The institution is still under the skillful management of Prof. 
Meservey, the author of a deservedly popular book on book- 
keeping. A course of six popular lectures have been given be- 
fore the students during the winter. 

— We learn that the sophomore class at Dartmouth Coll. 
has recently held a special meeting for the purpose of raising 
funds to aid their classmate Moore (who is still teaching in 
Vermont), in providing a suitable outfit for his daughters, 
**Kate and Cora,’’ to attend Tilden Sem. the coming term. 
and they propose to give said Moore a public reception on his 
return to college. It is very kind of them thus to befriend a 
classmate. 

— Washington’s birthday was celebrated by the teachers and 
pupils of Tilden Sem., by a sleigh-ride to Woodstock, Vt., 


with Prof. and Mrs. Barlow. The weather was fine and the 
occasion enjoyable. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BunxKER, (Boston Highlands), Mass. 

— We know of no school west of the Connecticut river, in 
which the discipline and the methods of teaching are better, 
the results more satisfactory, and the visitors more numerous, 
than in the School of Observation located at Westfield. This 
school was established by Hon. John W. Dickinson, Sec. of 
the Board of Ed., some fifteen years ago, as a school for ob- 
serving the practical application of the principles and methods 
as taught in the Westfield Normal School, of which he was 
then the principal. It is one of the public schools of the town, 
though the State pays something toward the salaries of the 
teachers, and the pupils of the normal school are permitted to 
practice in it. For the past thirteen years ithas been under the 
supervision of Mr. John H. Haldeman, and a corps of able 
teachers, all of whom are graduates of the Westfield State Nor- 
mal School. The average attendance of the schoo! is about 350, 
a few pupils from other districts and towns being allowed to 
attend upon payment of a small tuition. 

— The eighth annual reunion of the Boston Alumni Assoc, 
of Brown Univ. took place at Young’s Hotel. Hon. Chas. R. 
Train, prest. of the Assoc., occupied the chair and opened the 
literary exercises, which followed the dinner, in a pleasant 
speech, expressing pleasure at meeting the largest company 
ever gathered at the annual reunion of the sons of Brown. 
Prest. Robinson, of the Univ., followed. Other speeches were 
made by Prof. John H. Appleton, Mr. Reuben A. Gould, libra- 
rian of the univ., Rev. Geo. W. Briggs, D.D., Hon. John Dag- 
gett of Attleboro, Mr. Ellis Ames of Canton, Hon. H. B. Staples 
of Worcester, Mr. Nicholas Hathaway of Fall River, Hon. A. 
J. Jennings of Fall River, and others. A memoir of the late 
Prof. Diman was contributed by Rev. E. S. Atwood of Salem, 
and the Assoc. voted to have it printed. 

— The Uxbridge High School alumni hold their twelfth re- 
union next month. 

— Mr. Walter 8S. Perry, teacher of Drawing in the Worces- 
ter schools, commenced, on the 18th, a course of eight lectures 
to the teachers of Fall River. 

— Miss Esther R. Whiton is to be preceptress of Derby 
Academy, Hingham. 

— Miss Aroline B. Meek, well known as a teacher in Salem, 
Cambridge, and Newton, died on the 10th inst. 

— Rockport spent last year for schools (793 children) $5,500. 

— Miss Ellen M. Barr, formerly assistant in the Medford 


When Books, or Goods of any 


COOK’S TOURS. 


The New School Aids, 


ordering 
noticed in these columns, please state that 
‘ou saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
UCATION, Boston, Mass. 


THE HUMAN BODY. 


An Account of its Structure and Activities, and 
the Conditions of its Healthy Working. 


By H. NEWELL MARTIN, D.Sc. M.A, 
Professor of Biology in the Johns Hopkins University. 


Large 12mo, $2.75. 


Copies without the Appendix on Reproduction will be 
sent when specially ordered. 

The work will be sent to Teachers for examination 
with view to introduction, postpaid, upon- sesnigt | toon 
of 81.50 

Tue HoumAN Bopy forms the fourth issue in the 
American Science Series. The issues are: 


NEWCOMB and HOLDEN’s PACKARD’s 
ZoéLoGy, and Besssy’s BoTan 


HENRY HOLT & co., New York. 


Music Books for Schools! 
SONG BELLS. The latest book 


a= Schools. By L. 


EMERSON. riety of cheerful genial 
musical , such as the girls and boys 
also a good lemen =the gris te, 
Among our older standard School Song-books that 


are still favorites and in constant demand, we mention 
iy poor-will (50 cts.), Meeki -bird (50 cta.), 
eiden Bobia (50 cts.), all by W. O. 


WELCOME CHORUS, 


demies, and Seminari 
DEN. Is of the best character, well Ay follow 
those most successful the Highschool Choir 
$1.00), andthe Heur Singing ($1.00), both 

MERSON and TILDEN ; the Laurel rea 
($1), by W. O. Perkins. "We also mention Emersen’s 

uartets and Choruses for oy Veices (60 c.), 
just out, as a good book for practice in High 
Academies, and Colleges. 


OPEBETTAS AND CANTATAS for SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


Coronation (60 cts.), Culprit Fi 1.00 


OLIVER DITSON & 

Washington Street, Boston. 

NEY- BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED; 


A History of Greece. 


Prom the Earliest Times to the Present. 
By T. T. Timayensis. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth. $3.50, 


“While I cheerfully acknowledge my obligations to 
Gibbon and Grote,—the most eminent of modern his- 


torians,—a careful study of the Greek writers has led 
dl to differ from them on many important matters. 
liar feature of the present work, therefore, is 

it is founded on Hellenic sources. I have not hesi- 
tated to follow the Father of History in portraying the 
heroism and the sacrifice of the Hellenes in their first 
war for independence, nor in delineating the character 
of that to form. m m from the 


The Art of School Management, 


A Text-Book for Normal Schools 
and Normal Institutes, and a 
REFERENCE-BOOK for TEACHERS, 
SCHOOL-OFFICERS, and PARENTS. 
By J. BALDWIN, President of the State Nor- 
mal School, Kirksville, Missouri. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


For sale by all Booksellers ; or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


206 a 1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 


WANTED. 


A professional gentleman teacher, college educated, 
with highest recommendations, will accept principal- 
ship of High School or Seminary of good standing. 


Applyto W. BICKNELL, 


HAWLEY 
Der or information, address F. B. Sxow. 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Established 1841. 
Ne Plus Ultra of Luxury, Comfort, and Economy. 
Five Grand Excursion Parties to Europe givip 

choice of dates and routes, April 27th, ty lit 

July 2nd, 1881. Prices varying from $350 to $600. 
Travel and Hotels first-class, all necessary expenses 
included. Pamphlet with fall 
lars sent free by mail on request. Tourist Tickets for 
Ind ent Travelers issued by all routes. Address, 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. ¥. 
C. A. BARATTONI, Manager. [eow] P.O. isox, 4197. 


Pinckney's Agency Schools = Teachers 


1. puopies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
Teachers with Positions. 

and Rents School Preperties. 
i: Furnishes mouse and gives Information of 


T. PINCKNEY, 


MESTIO BUILDING 


290 zz Cor. echt and 14th 8t., New York. 


SILICATE 
Blach Diamond Slating. 


The Best Liquid Slating (without exception) for Wall 


any one a common paint-brush, 
eatin. Putup in tin cans of ous sizes, with ful 


directions for use. 


CES. 
ones 1.75 GALLON.......... 6.00 
Flat Brush (4 inches), 75 cents, 

One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 


191 Pelee 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM #36 TO $1,000. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematica) Instramonte 60 pp.) 
fl. Instrumen (144 pp. 
Lanterns aan Slides (112 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 as (1) 9294 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


For ali Schools, Primary to Academic. 


they awaken lively home 
and che for 


provide the 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 mens mailed for 
Publishers, 


6 cents 
ERMERHORN & 00. 
P.O. + 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll ’ apocte, and families superior 
Professors, Princi its, Tutors, and Govern- 
on or 

ISS M. YOUNG, 


Teachers’ A 


AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Has been established 
At 114151 Breadway, near 27th St., N. Y., 
By MISS HELENE HESSE, 
Where Teachers and Professors, etc., are supplied with 
positions; and Families, Schools, and ‘Colleges with com- 
petent Professors, Principals, Teachers, utors, Gov- 
ernesses, 8, otc. Miss H. having 
been a teacher of ces in N. Y. for many Tomes, is 


rmitted to refer to the followi families : Hon. 
ilton Fish, Hon. Sec’y Evarts, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
Mr. F W. Ch ristern. 302 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau. 
without charge, Prefessors, 
Principals Teachers for 


any grade ao? schoo Sells ay rents School Prop- 
erties. in all the States and Terri- 
tories. Facilities unsurpassed Well-qualified Teach- 
ers desiring positions should send lica- 
tion-form. Address L. B. 

306 tf 631 Hamilton Street, io, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges Schools, and. Fami- 
lies ‘with, tho hly competent Professors, Principals, 
su, or Com 
FESSOR LEGENDRE, 


295 uz 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N.Y. 


The The Union Teachers’ Agency 


sors sores Primetpale tors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Alde Teachers in obtaining itions. 

gotintes for the sal sale or fee 9) of Schools.. Teachers 
hed on P in 


LOVELL & 00., 


& week in your own town. Terms and $65 outfit 
$66 treo. Addvens H. HALLETT & Me. 


an tt Bond Street, New York. 
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— The State Teachers’ Assoc. is to meet at Northfield, Aug. | Univ. for the year, temporary arrangement has been made, by 


High School, and more lately a student abroad, has been 
elected teacher of French in the Cambridge High School. 
_ Mr, Edward H. Cutler, of Providence, has been elected 


master of the Newton High School. 
_ Miss Mary S. Mendell, first assistant in the New Bedford 


High School, has resigned, and Miss Sarah D. Ottiwell has 
been promoted to fill the vacancy. 

_— At Harvard, last year, the Chinese course cost $4,062.15; 
the fees received amounted to $30. 

— President-elect Carter, of Williams Coll., will be the 
seventh prest. of that institution since 1793. Dr. Fitch served 
twenty-two years, Dr. Moore six years, Dr. Griffin fifteen years, 
Dr. Hopkins thirty-six years, and Prest. Chadbourne will com- 
plete nine years of service at the coming commencement. 

— Lasell Sem., Auburndale, has just procured fifteen new 
pianos of various styles and from seven of the best makers, and 
will thoroughly test their several merits for the hard work of 


a school. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The Johnson Normal School, under Prin. Crippen, is do- 
ing good work. The examination and graduation exercises 
showed thorough teaching and careful training, while the es- 
says were thoughtful, and ‘in the main appropriate. Prin. 
Crippen gave @ reception on Friday evening. The State should 
give to her normal schools a generous support for directing 
and inspiring a corps of well-qualified teachers. 

— Vermont Univ. has had a prize reading. 
Kingsley and D. T. Torrey were the winners. 

— The seminaries at Montpelier and Poultney have both 
taken a two-week’s vacation as a precautionary measure 
against a threatening epidemic. 

— Ludlow Acad. has just closed a successful winter term; 
vacation one week. Prizes for improvement in elocution were 
awarded to Miss Elsie Grout and William Davis by vote of the 
school. 

— Miss Sarah Marshall resigns the grammar school to take 
a position as teacher in the normal school at Randolph. 


Messrs. D, P. 


10, 11, and 12. 

— The Randolph Normal School has opened with an at- 
tendance of about 130. Prin. Edson has visited the normal 
schools of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

— The second number of the School Echo, by the pupils of 
the Randolph High School, is a model school paper, in matter 
and typography. It gives abundant evidence of good work 
under Prin. Hardy. 

— “Friend Boynton ”’ is happy to report himself anxiously 
waiting for items direct from teachers throughout the State. 
School news is scarce in exchanges; attempts to manufacture 
to order will be made whenever directions are received. 

— Otis Atwater, a promising young man of Brattleborough, 
a graduate of Yale Coll., and connected with the chemical lab- 
oratory of Harvard, has become violently insane, and taken to 
the asylum. 

— The State School Superintendency is at last settled. At 
first the legislature made a strenuous effort to abolish the of- 
fice, and so far succeeded that (without knowing it) they re- 
pealed that section of the act providing for the salary and ex- 
penses of the Supt. of Ed. for the next two years. Failing to 
abolish the office, they elected Hon, Justus Dartt. He at first 
declined to accept the office; afterwards, through earnest so- 
licitation, he accepted it. He now found that no salary was 
allowed him, and therefore he could not be expected to serve 
the State in that capacity. But twenty prominent men have 
guaranteed the $4,000 necessary, and will look to the next leg- 
islature for reimbursement. Hence educational supervision is 
assured in Vermont for the next two years. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. WinsLow, Providence, R. I. 

— An offer of a much larger salary has caused Mr. E. H. 
Cutler, prin. of the Providence High School, to accept an ap- 
pointment as prin. of the high school of Newton Centre, 
Mass. Mr. Cutler is a faithful and efficient teacher, and the 
loss of his services will be keenly felt. 


which Prof. Williams will take charge of the department, 
making use of the late Prof. Diman’s notes. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— These appointments have been made for the junior-exbib- 
ition contest of Wesleyan Univ., April 5: E. M. Allen, B. M. 
Gallien, K. P. Harrington, H. F. Jewell, E. W. Mattson, 
W. A. Mott, G. R. Prentice, T. E. Simms, J. B. Smith, J. R. 
Taylor, W. M. Tisdale. 

— We learn that the schools of Bridgeport are in good con- 
dition, and that under the judicious and efficient management 
of Supt. Harrington, the following notice was recently pub- 
lished by the city board of education, providing for the omis- 
sion of school on very stormy days, — a very good plan when 
due notice can be given, as in this city: 

BoARD OF EDUCATION —Notice to Parents, Teachers, and 
Pupils. — By permission of the Hon. Board of Fire Comrs., 
when the weather is unfit for school the following signal will 
be struck from the fire-alarm bell: Three strokes at 8 o’clock 
a.m., will indicate that there will be no morning session. 
Three strokes at 12 o’clock will indicate that there will be no 
session in the afternoon, unless the schools are in session, 
when it will indicate that the schools will continue till one 
o’clock. By order of the Board of Education. 

Bridgeport, Feb. 16, 1881. J. 8 Hanover, Pres. 

te Parents will please preserve this notice. 


— The Com, on Ed, in State Legislature have unanimously 
recommended a liberal appropriation for the erection of a new 
building for the only normal school of the State. The present 
building is entirely unsuitable, and it is believed the present 
legislature will act favorably on the report of its committee, 
and provide for the erection of a building which will be an 
honor to the State. The citizens of New Britain will provide 
a suitable lot, free of charge. 


Horsrorp’s Actp PHOSPHATE has been used with excel- 
lent success for seasickness. It causes the violent symptoms 
to a and give way to a healthful action of the functions im- 

red. 


— To complete the course of instruction in history at Brown | pai 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue New National Game announced in THE . - 
Jovenan of this week, byE. B, Treat, 757, DE INew National History Game. 


Broadway, New York, is one based on the 
successful political campaigns, from Washing- 
ton (1st) to Garfield (17th), teaching valuable 
Biographical, Statistical, and Political infor- 
mation, from the organization of the govern- 
ment to the present time, It is intensely en- 
tertaining, and gives the players amusement 


HOME AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


and instruction at the same time. Eve 
family where there are young people will 
want this excellent American Game, and _ per- 
sons who want lucrative occupation as agents 
should address Mr. Treat for terms. The 
game is sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 
Address as above. 


THE announcement of D. Appleten & Co. of 
two new books should be read by all ;—one, a 
History of Greece, by a native of the country, 
who has been a successful educator in this 


country for some years; and the other, one of — —s me 


the most comprehensive and practical books 
for teachers on School Management, Methods 
of Teaching, ete., by the principal of the Kirks- 
ville Normal School, Mo., widely known as a 
wise, practical educator and able writer on 
school work. 


New and 
Important 
additions with- 
out extra charge. 
Early registration 
desirable. Parties in- 
tendinga visit to Europe 
should send for cireular 

giving full particulars, 


E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL 


OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 & 1418 OHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH SEASON, 1881. 


The most enjoyable, econom- 
ical, and successful excur- 
sions ever planned to 
the Old World. 
ALL TRAVEL AND 
Hore.ts First- 
CLAS8, Com- 

pany Select. 


Races to ‘the | White House | 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literar. 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, an 
the general student of higher English. 70-page Cata- 


logue on lication. ‘ 
JOHN H. BECHTEL, Sec’y. 


THE BOSTON BLACKBOARD ERASER. 
The Best and The Cheapest. 


These Erasers are made of fine grades of Axminster 
and Wilton carpeting, and will not injure the most del- 
icate blackboard surface. More blackboards are spoiled 
by improper Erasers than by actual wear ; and it is 
cheaper to use the best than frequently to renew the 
surface of the board. These Erasers are made wholly 


by skilled mechanics, and the ca covering is so 
evenly laid and securely fastened that it is the most 


The March number of the Popular Science 
Monthly is also announced by the same firm. 
This monthly should be read by all educators 


in the land. It is the best magazine of its 
kind in the world. Read the advertisement 
carefully, 


THE excellent list of standard text-books 
found in the weekly card of Wm. Wood & Co., 
in Tak JouRNAL of this week, should be no- 
ticed by all school officers and teachers. These 
books have stood the test of practical use in the 
best schools of the country, and have been 
adopted by the leading cities and towns of the 
United States. Brown’s Grammar of English 
Grammars is a reference-book that should be in 
every school library. For terms for introduc- 
lion, address William Wood & Co., 27 Great 
Jones street, New York city. 


THE announcement of Mr. Robert W. Kip, 
62 Fulton street, New York, in Tue JouRNAL 
of Fine Gold and Silver Medals for Colleges, 
Schools, and Societies, will interest many per- 
Po who desire, at a reasonable price, artistic- 
‘ y executed goods of this kind. Mr. Kip has 
ssued a sheet of fac-similes of his designs in a 
= Variety of tasteful and elegant styles, 
with prices annexed, which he will send to any 
Who desire to secure medals or badges. He 
“ives personal supervision to every article made 
' his workshop. Be sure and send for his at- 
‘ractive sample sheet. 


The foundation or thread of this Game is based on the successive Political Campaigns and their contestants, 
from WASHINGTON (ist) to GARFIELD’S (i7th),—comprising HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, STA- 
TISTICAL, and POLITICAL information from the foundation of the Government to the present time,—with 68 
cards or contestants. By a happy combination of amusement and instruction, the leading events and actors of 
AMERICAN HISTORY are readily learned and familiarized by the young, and the memory of older ones re- 
freshed. The Game may be played by three or more persons. The method of playing and winning the cards is 
similar to the popular “Game oy Authors.” The count of each Race or Administration is made b; multiplying 
the numerical order of the Race by the number of Terms or Races. The death of Harrison, Taylor, an - 
coln, reduces their count. 


Race. Won by. Terms. Count. | Race. Won by Terms. Count. 
5. Whemree. ....-+ 0, 14. . . and Johnson.. 2... .« 14. 

9 . Harrison and Tyler. .. 1... . % Full with each box 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, BY MAIL. A Club of Five will be sent, post-paid, on 


receipt of $2.00. 
TBACHERS and STUDENTS WANTED, to introduce the Game. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 


28a, - 757 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


The Grube Method With Variations. 


mary Grades 
By G. C, FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Dover, N.H 


effective and serviceable article ever offered to the ed- 

ucational public. It has been proved by long trial ; 

and Superintendents and Teachers pronounce it the 

best in use. 

A sample by mail, postage paid, 12 cts. 
GEORGE A. SMITH & CO., 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


‘| Higher ‘Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


30.|The General College Course, 
‘|The Scientific Course. 


The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
Pour 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 
The College Calendar, containing fall particulars, will 
be sent on ion to 
ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
+76 as Wellesley, Maas. 


THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
of the National Education 


Pp 20 cents r. and 40 cents, cloth. ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


-ENGLAND PUB. CO. 16 HAWLEY STREET, BosTon. 
290 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mas For citcular or information, address F. B. Sow. 


K Price........ 1.75. 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR NEW-ENG. PUB. CO., 
206 tf 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCA'TION. 


Vol. XIII.—No. 8. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue Revisep New TrestaMEntT. Shall We 
Have a Cheap Official Edition ? The Help of our 
Readers asked to Secure It. It is believed that 
the English Oxford Press (the official publish- 
ers) would be willing to issue a cheap popular 
edition of the New Testament, provided they 
ean be convinced that the demand for such an 
edition in this country is great enough to war- 
rant it. To test the extentof this demand, our 
readers are requested to send at once to I. K. 
Funk & Co., 10 and 12 Dey St., New York, 
their names, stating how many copies they are 
willing to take for themselves and friends, pro- 
vided the price per copy be not more than 25 
cents, postage free. These would be the official 
copies, printed in Oxford, Eng., from the orig- 
inal plates, and would be delivered in America 
simultaneously with the high-priced edition. 


ALL on Boagp FoR Evrore.—Dr. Tourjée, 
whose most excellent excursions have proved 
so satisfactory for the last three years to ladies 
and gentiemen from all parts of the country, 
has secured accommodations for his tourists 
this year in the Furnissia, the new and splendid 
steamship of the Anchor Line. This new ship, 
next in size to the Great Eastern, is}the hand- 
somest boat afloat, and has the largest com- 
forts for passengers. Oue new feature is the 
location of state-rooms upon the upper as well 
as the main deck. All the state-rooms are fur- 
nished with two berths and two sofas, which 
will prove a great source of comfort to the voy- 
agers. ‘The rooms,will generally be occupied by 
only two persons, and in no instance by more 
than three, unless specially desired in case of 
families. He will yoy A the excursion- 
ists, personally, sailing from New York, June 
18. All who have any idea of journeying in 
Europe this summer should send for his circu- 
lars without delay. 


We desire to call attention to the card of 
George A. Smith & Co., 149A Tremont street, 
Boston, in our present issue. The Boston 
Blackboard Erasers are made of the best qual- 
ity of Axminster and Milton carpeting, and 
will not injure the most delicate blackboard 
surface. We have carefully examined them, 
and find them made with great care. The cov- 
ering is evenly laid and securely fastened, cor- 
ners rounded so as to prevent all danger of 
scratching the boards. They are durable, and 
supplied in sizes to suit. We advise teachers 
and schoo! officers to send 12 cents and get a 
sample for examination. We are confident 
— will prove to be just what the schools 
n 


THE reliable and enterprising house of S. C. 
Griggs & Co., Chicago, is always at the front 
with good books. Their new works are by 
able authors, and their old books sell as good 
as pew. Prof. Mathews’s works are coming to 
be as classic as Webster's Spelling-Book and 
Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom. Teachers who are 
confident of the character and success of such 
publishers will give them a liberal patronage. 
See their advertisement on next page. 


Tue ENGLIsH CLassics, edited by Wm. J. 
Rolfe, A. M., and pubilished n the most con- 
venient form by Harper & Bros., New York 
(for sale by A. C. Stockin, New-England 
Agent, 41 Franklin street, Boston), announced 
in Tne JouRNAL of this week, should attract 
the attention of all teachers and students of 
English literature. The able editor has done 
his work with care, showing extended research 
and excellent good judgment. The handy 
size, the beautiful and appropriate illustra- 
tions, combined with the scholarly and helpful! 
notes, critical and historical, will make this 
series a favorite among scholars and the gen- 
eral reader of the English classics. 


ScHOOL-kooms look better and are more 
cheerful when they are furnished with nice 
smooth blackboards without gloss. Sach 
boards are needed in every school, and they 
can be had by sending to J. A. Swasey, 21 
Brattle street, Boston, as he makes a special 
business of slating new walls and renovating 
eld blackboards in school-rooms. 


THE advertisement of Latin and Greek by 
Correspondence, in last issue, gives a quota- 
tion from a letter written. by a teacher in 
North Carolina, who gave the first impulse to 
this method of teaching these by a 
note that we published in 1877. 


PuRiry the blood by cleansing the system of | the 


foul hamors, and by giving strength to the 
liver, kidneys, and bowels to perform their reg- 


ular functions. Kidney-Wort will do it. Emi- 
nent physicians are prescribing Kidney-Wort 
for the worst cases of kidney complaints, eon- 
stipation, and piles. 


Frrenpsuip,” Cicero says, “is the only 
thing in the world concerning the use of which 
all mankind are agreed,’’ but all writers agree 


that a good pen is a desideratum, and Ester- 
brook’s are the standard. 
—-o 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The inductive Algebra; embracing a complete course 
for schools and academies: by W. J. Milne, Ph.D.; cl. 
Cincinnati: Jones Bros & Co. 4 

Chinese Immigration in Its Social and Economical 
Aspects ; by G. F. Seward, late Minister to China ; cl., 
$250. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

Life and Her Children: Glimpses of Animal Life 
from the Ameeba to the Quseets; by Arabella B. Buck 
ley; with upwards of 100 illus.; cl., $1.50. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The Praise of Rooks, as said and By! English 
Authors; selected by J. A. Langford. W Girls Can 
Deo; a book for Mothers and Daughters; by P. Browne; 
cl. New York: Cassell Petter, Galpiu & Co. 

The Servant-Girl Question; by H. P. Spofford; lc., 
$1.00. Pearls of Thought ; by M. M. Ballou; cl., $1-00. 
Aoston: Honghton, M:filin & Co. 

s That Enslave: the Opium, Morphine, Chloral, 
and Hashish Habits; by H. H. Kane, M.D, Philadel 
phia: Presley Blakiston. 

Sunrise: a story of these times; by Wm. Black ; cl. 

Madame de Staé!: a study of her life and times ; 
the first revolution and the first empire; by Abel Ste- 
vens, LL.D.; in two volumes; Vols. 1. and II.;cl. The 
Chinese: their education, philosophy, and letters; by 
W. A. P. Martin; cl..... Anecdotes of Public Men; by 
John W Forney; cl.; Vol. IL..... index to Harpers’ 
New Monthly Magazine ; alphabetical, analytical. and 
classified ; Vol. I. to LX. inclusive, June 1850 to June 
1880; compiled by C. A. Durfee .. Franklin Sq. Lib.: 
Sunrise: a novel; 15 cts.— Under Life’s Key, and Other 
stories; by M. C. Hay; 15 cts.—Asphodel : a novel ; by 
Mrs. M. E. Braddon ; 15cte. New York: Harper 
Brothers. 

Benjamin Pierce: a memorial Collection ; by Moses 
King, Cambridge, Mass. (with portrait).....Sister Au- 
gustine, an Old Catholic Superior, St. Johannis Hospi- 
tal at Bonn; transl. from mem. of A. Von Lasaala; 
cl. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 
are the best. Look for them. 272 tf 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors: Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil eers and Surve for 
both Field mat Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,om application. 264 tf (1) 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ Otl Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 


Send for Price-list and te*timonials. 
In Colors 


SILK BANNER and Gold. 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 az 


FOR SALE. 


One of the best located School eee in central 
New England; building in good repair, steam, running 


water, etc. Terms easy. Apply to “ OrcuTT,” this 
Office. 304 ¢ eow 
SCHOOL © MEDALS 
Ot gold and 
Manufacta’rs to Teachers 
heaper only. Order 
direct of the 
= ery. Manufacturer 


ASS 
MEDALS. 
ROBT W. KIP,6 2 Fulton &t., N. Y. 


History Taught by an Appeal to the Eye. 


AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Houghton's 


AND 
THE 


Political Parties 


money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 
306 


GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, No. 5 Dey Street, 


Conspectus 


eo me HISTORY or rue 
Federal Government. 


THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 


Crities award it the highest praise. A multum in parv 
History, for Teachers, 

THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 

in Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5.00. 
Agents of good address wanted in all parts of the United States. 


iar TO TEACHERS, FOR THEIR PERSONAL USE, we will send the book b; mail on receipt of $3.30, 
or the Chart form by Express for $1.80; purchaser paying express charges. Remittances should be made by 


© for the General Reader, for Pupils studying 
Professional Men, 


In Map form, size 5x4 feet, $3.00. 


New York. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS. 


sa Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 


1701 Chestnut St. 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


303 zz 


Vocal Culture. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 
Normal Method of Vocal Tralning, 
AND AUTHOR OF 
Clarke’s Practical Vocal Drill, 
The Human Voice in Song, 
The ~ Volee, 

The Cause and Cure of Stammering, 
Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
For Singing, Public Speaking, Reading, 
and the Cure of Stammering. 


Vocal Defects. 
R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


Specialist in Vocal Training, 
15i4 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 
TERMS.—Full course in private, $50; Do. in class of five, $25; 
Do. class of ten, $25 ; Do. class of fifteen, $10. 
to Societies 
isters, Teachers, and Ladies. 


Vocal Impediments. 


Special rates 
Schools, and Church classes. Special Class for Min- 
303 zz (1) 


sion, to “ OrnovuTt,” at this Office. 


FOR SALE, 
At a Rare Bargain, 


One of the best located boarding-schools in central New England ; with good day patronage ; recently repaired, 

at large expense ; stream of running water ; extensive grounds, with shrubbery and fruit. Will be sold on 

EASY TERMS; or will take, in part payment, a Day School or the established business of private tutoring 

in some good location. A RARE CHANCE for any one; but to one offering either of the two named positions, it 

isa “chance of a hundred.” Reasons for wishing to sell, ill-health of principal’s wife. Refers, by permis- 
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THE 
Popular Science Monthly, 
For MARCH. 


CONTENTS. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By F. L. OSWALD, M.D. 
Indoor Life. 

THE PROBLEM OF MUNICIPAL NUISANCES. 
By R. 8. Tracy, M.D, 

CEREBRAL LOCALIZATION; or, Tak NEW PHRE- 
NOLOGY. By HENRY DE VARIGNY. 

A PIECE OF COAL. By R.8.CALVIN. (lllustrated.) 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. By Hereert SPENCER. V., Political 
Forms and Forces. 

LINGERING BARBARISM. By CARL Voer. 

THE LEGAL POSITION OF MARRIED WOMEN, 
By Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 

ROCK - WEATHERING, As ILLUSTRATED IN 
Ane. By Prof. ARCHIBALD GEIKE, 


THE STATE AS AN EDUCATOR. By H. H. 
WILSON. 


THE MORALS OF LUXURY. By Emile pg La- 
VELEYE. 


MIND AS A MEASURE OF NATURE. By Cuas, 
T. HAVILAND. 

SKETCH OF PROFESSOR BENJAMIN PEIRCE. 
(With Portrait.) 

CORRESPONDENCE; EDITOR’S TABLE; LIT- 


ERARY NOTICES ; POPULAR MISCELLANY ; 
NOTES. 


50 cts. per Number; 85.00 per Annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
308 a 1, 3, & 5 BonD STREET, NEw YorK. 


To Every Subscriber 


TO 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Who sends us the name of ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER and 
82.50 we will send, paid, a copy of Orcutt’s 


THE SHADINC PEN, 


FOR ORNAMENTAL L RING, PLAIN 

effects. Any one with a little can execute in 
most d ’ do the work that has 


hitherto been to the - Ct 
and sample free. CHILD 
7b 64 Federal Street, Boston, 


Teacher’s Manual! or Parent’s Manual (each 
a dollar book). The Literary World says of them : 

“ Mr. Orcutt’s books ought to be read by every teacher 
and parent ; we feel sure that there is not one in the 
land who cannot learn somewthing from them.” 

Address NEW-ENGLAMD PUBLISHING 00., 
16 HaWley Street, boston, Maas. 


END FORour NEW PBE 
Address NEW-ENGLAND BOO” 
16 Hawley &t., Boston. 


Sturtevant House, 


IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 
Broadwa Xe and 29th Streets, | With Elevator. 
W YORK. Rates Reduced. 
Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.50 pr day, 
According to location. 
ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
302 eow LEWIS & GEO. 8S. LELAND, Props. 


HA! 


HA! HA! 


We never saw such a funny book as 


The Benjamin Franklin Primer. 
You oughtto have a copy. Send TEN CENTS for one 


to the 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


307 tf 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ALCOHOL AND SCIENCE. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY pub- 
lish the following valuable Scientific Works on the 
Effects of Alcobol upon the Human System, written 
especially for the Public Schools : 


THE TEMPERANCE LESSON-BOOK. 
By B. W. RICHARDSON, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
12mo, pp. 220. Paper, Cloth, 50c. 

* This is a series of short lessons on Alcohol and its 
action on the body, accompanied with suitable ques- 
tions, designed for study and public and private schools 
and reading in schools and families. This book has 
just been published in England, and has been every- 
where received with favor. Dr. Richardson is 
well known as the author of the Cantor Lectures “On 
Alcohol,” and is one of the ablest physicians in the 
ALCOHOL AND HYGIENE. 

By JULIA COLEMAN, author of ‘The Catechism on 
Alcohol,” “ Juvenile Temperance Manual,” etc. 

An Elementary Lesson-book for Schools. 12mo, pp. 234- 
Cloth, 60c. 

This is a series of thirty-four short Jessons on Alcoho! 
and its effects upon the human , with questions 
appropriate for public and private schools, families, etc. 


These should be introduced into every public schoo! 
in tne land. Address J. N. STEARNS, Agent, 
808 cow 58 Reade Street, New York. 
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Feb. 24, 1881. 


“Every Classical Teacher and 
Student should get this inter- 
esting work at once.” 


— JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston. 


A Manual of Classical Literature. 

Cowprising Biographical and Critical Notices of the 
Principal Greek and Roman Authors, with Illus- 
trative Extracts from their Works. Also a Brief 
Survey of the Rise and Progress of the various 
Forms of Literature, with Descriptions of the 
Minor Aathors. By CHARLES MORRIS. 420 pages. 
Price, $1.75. 

«| pave decided to use It at once im one of my 
classes." —REV. GEO. GANNETT, Gan, /nst., Boston. 


tis the work of one who isascholar. .... It 
is traly a “ manual,” concise, clear, and judicious.”’ 
W. S. TYLER, LL.D., Prof. of Greek, Amherst Coll. 

“ 4n agreeable and useful book, which deserves the 
commendation of critics and a wide circulation 
smong educated readers?’ — Dr. C. J. HINKEL, 
Vassar College. 

“| think it cannot fall to be @ most useful book for 
the classical stadents in our echools.”’—W. W. Goopo- 
WIN, Ph.D., Prof. of Greek, Harvard College. 

“Any one who will master the contents of this vol- 
ume will be better informed concerning Greek and 
Latin literature than any but the best-educated 
scholar. The book is a library in a volame.’’—Star 
and Covenant, Cincinnati. 


A New Method for the Study of 
English Literature. 
By Louise MAERTZ. Second edition. 12mo, flexible, 
interleaved, $1.00. 


“This is @ book that should be placed in the hands 
of every student of English Literature in the land.” 
—National Journal of Education. 


“It lifts the study above mere memorizing into the 
region of thought ’— Wisconsin Jour. of Hducation. 


“Its value can hardly be over-estimated. . . . . 
The method adopted is that of guiding the student 
by a series of questions, the answers of which are 
to be found in works designated by the author, 
thus stimulating and guiding in ry inquiry on 
the part of the pupil.” — Philadelphia Item. 


The Orator’s Manual. 

A Practical and Philosophical treatise on Vocal Cult- 
ure, Empbasia, and Gesture, with selections for 
Declamation and Reading. For schools and col- 
leges, and for public speakers and readers. By 
GEO. L. RAYMOND, M.A., Professor of Oratory, 
Williams College. Second edition. Price, $1.50. 


‘The freshest, clearest, most complete and soundly 
philosophical work on a public speaker’s training 
that it has been our fortune to meet. . ... . A faith- 
ful study of this book will result in a natural, grace- 
ful, and effective style of public speaking.”"—J. W. 
CHURCHILL, Prof. of ”'ocution, And, Theolog. Sem. 


Bacon’s Manual of Gesture. 
With 100 Figures, embracing a Complete System of 
Notation, with the Principles of Interpretation, and 
Selections for Practice. Third edition. 12mo, $1 50. 


‘In the treatment of his subject, the author has 
been remarkably fortunate. The rhetoric of the 
work is of itself a model. Asa text-book on the 


subject of gesture, it simply has no competitor.” — PR 


The Teacher, Philadelphia, 


Eclectic Shorthand, 
By Professor J. G. Cross. 12mo. Oloth. $2.00; 


“After an Investigation of the different systems 
(Pitman’s, Graham’s, Munson’s and others), | have 
found by practical results that ‘ Croas’s Eclectic 
Shorthand’ is not only the most easily acquired 
systema of swift writing, but it is so well adapted 
to the highest possible speed that it may well be 
said that it bears the same relation to the old sys- 
tems that the steam-engine does te horse-power.’’— 
W. W. HARDING, Publisher of Phila, Inquirer. 


WORDS: Their Use and Abuse. 


By WM. Matnews, LL.D. Price, $1.50 


“Dr. Mathews In this volume has given us diamonds 
of thought in a golden setting. His style com- 
bines the conciseness of a Choate with the grace 
and elegance of an Everett.”—Boston Banker and 
Tradesman. 


“This book contains the pith of all rhetoric. If 
read carefully by advanced pupils, it would be 
worth more to them than all the rhetorics and com- 
position-books of their course. Jt will greatly help 
English ; indeed. it is a 

et instructive » and it is entertaining as 
well.” —Home and Louisville. 


German without Grammar or Dic- 
tionary. 
RTE. By Dr. ZorB 
Half-boundl’ be rom RCUCKE, Sixth ed. 12mo. 
“ 
ny one who will master it,—and it can be done 
n the space of a few weeks,—will he able to con- 
verse in ordinary terms in one of the noblest lan- 
guages spoken among men.--Christian Leader, N.Y. 
PART If. of German without Grammar 
er Dictionary, according to the Pestalozzian 
Method of Teaching by Object-lessons. By Dr. 
ZUR BRUCKE. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1 25. 
“ 
We have carefully examined this book of Dr. Zur 
- cke, and have frost leasure in endorsing it as 
‘ost eminently fitted accomplish its Object. 
an arrangement is simple, the language natural 
dail oe and the explanations so clear that the 
ai est can hardly fail to understand them. Be- 


des it comes to us indorsed by the } cat- 
ors of the country.—/"hi radelphia 


Books sent postpaid on receipt d- 
reference to our solicited, and 
ptwe circulars mailed free upon application. 


8. C. GRIGGS & ©O., 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 148 
DIRECTORY. GET THE BEST 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, Fublishers Song - Books for Schools. 
OOLLINS & BROTHER, DAY SCHOOLS--- HIGH SCHOOLS. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento both sexes. A the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
LU sexes. Four courses of study. J. as.W. STRONG, Pres. 
RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 
Pre dent. 279 az 


Waste YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
REDERICK C. ROBERTSON, 
(Pupil of Lewis Baxter Monroe), 
3% Beacon Street, 
303 Boston, Mass. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RrcHarps, Sec’y, Boston. 
CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in s 
e ments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
nc., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


E CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 

ver, N.H. A 4-years’ course designed for instruc- 

tion “ in the practical and useful arts of life.’”” Inquire 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. ER. RUGGLES. lz 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical 


ent. For and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


'ALE LAW SCHOOL. course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

all term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SP#AR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. the States in the Union, 
m OnovurTt, A.M., cipal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ror STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. _ 101 az 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoRcESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 

55 az Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
YM 1679 Washington St. ed Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, q 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Regular Special and Ad- 
course of 8 ‘© years. 

weaned Course for qpocel classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN HyDk, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For 


Sexes. . BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
:. Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
‘AOTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. @. Soorr. 133 
PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%9—265 Boylston 8t., 
4 Boston. Classi B 


Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
td ents er, paratory 

of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R. 1, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school b dings, 
th complete modern Ss 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military > Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Princi Zz 


\DDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
¢ School for both sexes. moderate. 
‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


NWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 as 


*K INSTITUTE, South Williamstown 
(7 Berkshire in 


Co., Mass. 842. Prepares 
by College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
\ogues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 
pleasant home, with thoro gh in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuokK.yy, A. M, 


| JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johns Vt., 
advan for Classicai and 
ng. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 


NEWTON lish and Classical 
T. W. Newton, Mass. 51 as 


OV. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
f 288 Westminster 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


25 Washington St., Chicago. 


free by hddressing B. Stow, Prin. 


414 Broadway, New York. 
Adams’s improved Arithmeti « « $ .65 
Olmsted’s Sthool Astronomy (Snell), 100 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, .50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1.50 


Scott’s Manual of Uni States His A « 55 
Scott's Review History of the United § -70 
Tachos’s New American Speaker, 1.65 


Vecal Music Can Be Taught Successfully 
In Every School by using 

THE PRACTICAL SIC - READER. 

This valuable book, by W. L. Smrirn, Deputy State 
Supt. for Michigan, is prepired upon the /nductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
in a a single volume of moderate cost. It is pronounced 
superior to any other singing-book ever published. By 
following the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school. Every teacher should procure 
acopy atonce. Samples sent post- for 35c. Ad- 
dress JONES BROS. & Pubs., Cincinnati,O. 299 tf 


HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to farnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 
Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 
History of English Literature, 


In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth........- ee 


Also other Histories hy the same author. 
@ Bleecker St., New York, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
NEW BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOK. 
Drifting Round the World, A Boy’s Adventures by 
Sea and Land. By Capt. Cuas. W. HALL, author o 
“The Great Bonanza,” “ Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 

etc. 8vo, illuminated sides, $1.50, $2.50. 

A book of mammoth proportions, with 200 illustra- 
tions. The author has not aimed to produce sensa- 
tional effects, but rather to furnish true pictures of 
actual things, and to so supply knowledge as well as to 
minister to the pleasures of the i nation. Itisa 
book with which all young readers will be pleased. 

(a Sent by maii on receipt of price. 296 


DANIEL SLOTE & O0., 

THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
OF PATENT ADHESIVE SCRAP BOOKS, 
119 and (21 William Street, New York. 

The ‘‘Miark Twain” Scrap Beek. 
The Art Scrap Book. ; 
The Adhesive Wafer Scrap Book. 

The Gummed Stub File. 


Send for Descriptive List. 304 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 Broadway, New Werk. 
Publisher and Importer of the Choicest English Books. 
Teachers and others selecting 
STANDARD WORKS 


for private or public libraries will find here in every 
style of binding the best books at reasonable prices. 


Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogue. 304 zz 
National Subscription 
HOW Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
TO stamp for compiots Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
SAV E A full line of SCKEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School kinds. 
MO N EY, Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 az 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
WILLIAM WOOD & 00., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 

Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 

Brown’s Institutes ef English Grasamar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 

Reoscoe’s ementa misiry. 
Atkinsen’s Ganeot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 
A Brief Elementary Man 


GYMNASTICS, 


For Teachers and Schools, 


tain simple and practical Exercises for Gym- 
te the Schools, with easy 
lessons as to their application. Many of these lessons 
are set to the music of familiar tunes, which enhance 
the interest and enliver :he exercises. This little man- 
nal has been prepared by an enpesteqse’ teacher of 
school and home gymn , who has adapted the work 
to the needs of the t majority of our schools. 
copy, 20 cts., paper covers; 25 or more 


Price 
copies, 15 ets, per . Ad 
Whew LAND PUB. COMP. 
284 16 Hawley Street, 


; 216 A very choice 
Sterling GEMS. collection of 
Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc, Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


ANEW ERA IN MUSIC. 

The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader. sewann'« 

USIC ba F. SEWARD & 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method *’ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in Jess than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much eee musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
ete. Price, 30 cts. 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 

73 Randolph St., Chicage ; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The great success which attended the sale of The 
Children’s Hour, by Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, has induced 
her to oy ie a book for more advanced scholars. It 
is of the same size and prize as The Children’s Hour, 
and entitled 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 

It contains DIALOGUES, SPEECHES, TAB- 
LEAUX, CHARADES, BLACKBOARD EXER- 
CISES, &c., and is adapted to scholars in the Com- 
mon, Grammar, and H Schools. 
Teachers will find this an invaluable book, and schol- 
ars should not be without it. 
“ CHILDREN’S HOUR” and “ EXHIBITION 
DAYS fill place on long been vacant. 

(te Sent by mail on receipt of price, postage paid. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 

HENRY A. VOUNG & C@., 


13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
TENTH] CHURCH’S [YEAR 
Musical Visitor 


—I8 THE — 


MOST POPULAR MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 
BECAUSE 


It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur 
and Professional, whether Singer, 
Pianist, or Student. 


Its 32 large pages are filled monthly with the practical 
suggestions of prominent musical writers, — music les- 
sons, hints for singers, and discussions of methods of 
teaching. ‘The lighter sketches, stories, poems, and 
correspondence are bright and a the mu- 
sical news fulland fresh. The music pages give five 
to tem pieces, vocal and instrumental ; alone worth a 
year’s subscription. In addition, every subscriber re- 
ceives free the choice of 


it ELECANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 

The cost, in sheet form, of the music in the Visiter 
and Premium would be about $20. 
$1.50 Only. 

(a ~-Mention grade of music preferred, aud whether 
vocal! or instrumental, and we shall know which pre- 
mium to send, Send stamp for specimen Visiter, 
and particulars of premiums. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


5 Union 8q., NEW YORK.| 


The Book for Teachers! 
SWETT’S 
Methods" Teaching. 


The Best Schoolroom Guide. 


Can be obtained for Two New Subscribers to 
The Journal, or one New Subscriber to 
our new monthly. Education. 


We would be glad to place this book in the hands of 
all studious teachers in the land, and thereby help them 
to become more valuable to themselves, to their 
schools, and to society. Mr. Swett’s book has received 
the very highest endorsement, and State, city, and 
county school officers in all parts of the country urge 
it as the best school-room assistant the teacher can 
possess. We now make this special offer, hoping that 
multitudes of teachers will, with a small effort, obtain 
this grand professional work, helpful to er 
grantenpaenedl teachers especially, but usefal in all 


THE JOURNAL IN THE FAMILY. 


As an extra inducement to place THE JOURNAL in 
the homes, and thereby aid your work in the schools, 
we will allow teachers to offer either one of our por- 
traits to the subscriber who may be a sebool-officer 
patron or friend of the school. We make this liberal 
offer that teachers may in large numbers get this valu- 
able work of Mr. Swett, and that THE JOURNAL ma 
be introduced into the homes, where, we are assured, 
it will be of grea tassistance to the teachers. Teachers 
wishing to make the effort will receive the portrait 
in advance, for canvassing, by sending us twenty-five 
cents for tage, rollers, etc. State which rtrait 

ou wish to use, choosing between that of Kgaecis, 

orace Mann, Emma Willard, George Peabody, an 
Barnas Sears, all of which are elegant life-size pictures 
of these eminent educators. Act at once, that you with 
others may have the earliest benefits of your efforts. 
We are to furnish the books, post-paid, on 
receipt af: names and money. 


DELAY NOT, BUT ACCEPT THIS GREAT OFFER AT ONCE. 
ORCUTT, 


260 tf eow 


Address 
anager Subscrip tion ten’t af The Journal, 
Hawley Btrest, Boston, Mase, 
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Most Popular School Books 


The 


JOURNAL OF 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG 


Appletens’ School Readers. 

A ppletens’ Arithmetics. 
aackenbeos’s Histories. 

%s Pen and Picture Series. 

Medel Copy-Beeks Cont 

Primary Cepy-Beeoks (5 Copies). 

Veoeumans’s 

WVeumans’« Botanies. 

Latin Series. 

Badley’s Greek Grammar. 
Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our 00 

- t of study, from Primary Schools to Colleges 
terms made for first and regular supplies. 


WHICH ARE: 
Appletons’ New Geographies; 


eograph 
Quackeubes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 
Primer Series of Science, Histery, and Lit- 
Hard’s Pieces te Speak 
alin . 
Ballard’s Words, and Werd-Writer. 
Etec., Etc., Etc. 
Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for 
and Universities, sent post-paid on application. Liberal 


Send for “ Educational Notes.” 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
per annum. —_ a for Teachers. A liberal 


be and Agents. 


Ka Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 39 Bromfield St., Boston. 


T. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 


MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
SA TCHELL’S NEW QUTLINE MAPS. 


THE 
GRADED PROBLEMS ARITHMETIC 


SARGENT" HOOL ETYMOLOGY. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


THE COMPANION. 
—, SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


"3 PICTO HISTORY. 
BUTLER'S PICTORIAL GEOLOGY. 


XFORD’ IOR SPEAKER. 
OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 


BINGHAM’S LATIN AND ENGLISH SERIES. 
BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


CLARE & MAYNARD, New York, 


Anderseon’s Histerics and Readers; 
Leighton’s Mistery of Rome; 
Themeen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 


Hiatchisen’s Physiclegy aud Hy 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., ABRAM BROWN, 
46 Madison 8t., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 


930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


English Literature. 

te’s Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
DiehI’s Choice Reading Series. 


Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
& Shem's New Latin-English 


Haye Beery Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 sx 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


628 and 620 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
m HARBBISON HUME, 


14 Milk Street, Besten. 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
36 Bremfield St., BOSTON. 


TWO BOOKS FOR 
Supplementary Reading, 


By FrRANoIs W. PARKER, of Schools, Boston, and 
Lovuts H. MARVEL, Supt. of Schools, , Mass. 


Specimen copies 3O cents each. 
4. REEDE. Dubagque. Is.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Casar.— The Tem- 
— Henry VIII. — Richar! — Richard III. — 
acbeth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Liks It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part Il.—King Lear. 
From Enywin A. ABBOTT, M.A., Author of “ Shake- 
(rammar. 


spearian .”’—* I have not seen any edition that 
so much necessary information into so 
small a spa’e, nor any that so completely avoids the 


common faults of commentaries on Shakespeare, — 
needless repetition, superfluous explanation, and un- 
scholar-like ignoring of difficulties.”” Please send for 
Circulars. A. ©. STOOKIN New 

262 a 41 Franklin St., Boston, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
With srogpauatest Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

AMERICAN PROSE. A companion volume to 
“ American Poems.” Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holm 
Lowell, Thorean, Emerson, With Introduction an 

Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
High and Grammar Schools, and no less ve to 
the general reader. $1.25 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
by Henry LODGE. 16mo. A at- 
tractive collection of about one hundred and of 


the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase” to ‘The Wonderful One-Hoss 
sira’ ‘or use in schools € circle. $1.25. 

otta’s niversal Literatuze. 12mo. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, = 

Greene’s English Language. 5 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture, $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessous in Philology. 

CINCINNATI. 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


ERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS: 
Miuxicy’s Lessonsin Elem. Physi logy ‘ 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
DERARO'’S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'’S American Literature. 
APPL ETOM'S Young Chemist. — 


G. I. JONES & O0., 
Se. Leuis, Me. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Phystology. 

Jameson’s Khetorical Method and Sel. for 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 

MNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 


Lessons in Elem. Chem 

Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry 159 
Sevon’s Elementary Lessons in Legic,’ 
Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lesxons in Astrenemy, 1.35 


Catalogue sent 
154 27 22 Bond Wew York 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 
Dunton & Scribner's Copy Beoks. 


emew'’s Drawing Series. 
Dinusmore’s Graded fing Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com Books. 
Greek Text Books. 


ete. , furnished, Correspondence solicited. 


We 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


_ 
~4, 


Mies 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIII.—No. 8. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. Publishers 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 
Cutter'’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's ology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long’s Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and best text-books, 
ond by prominent educators as superior 
ers: 


Baub’s Nermal First Reader. 
“ ond 


“ 
Fifth 
BRaub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

Complete 
Backwalter’s Elementary Speliler. 

Comprehensive ‘ 

erhorst o Analysis. 
Blair's Bhetoric. “4 

rewn ementary Algebra. 

Sharpless’s Geometry. 


=” Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
L. PRANG & C0., 


Art anp EpvoaTionat PuBLIsHERs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Iudustrial Drawing 

prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
eral supervisor of Deawing in the Boston Public 

oels, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 

of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
common 

and science. 

Drawing Materials. 


%s Natural Elistery Series. For schools 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chremos. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. ready $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.28 

utnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. +z 
Godwin’s -of B hy, (new ed. 00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.285 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 60 
1.60 


Leffingwell’s English Schools, 


Tretand’s Pocket Classical 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus wad 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsthetics,and 
Economics. 1.76 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, et 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. 2.00 


Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 


Full list, with 
to the Publishers, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeipnia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Meontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. D wing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and onometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


specimen pages, mailed on application a 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New 
Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’'s New Ari 
Cooley's Physics, 
‘enney's Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
WHITTEMORE 
AM F. 
New-England Agent, 


180 23 Hawley Street, Beston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


The Franklin Composition and’ Exercise Blanks. 


Prepared by Prin. A.'8. HIGGINS, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
EOONOMIOAL! PRACTICAL! UNIQUE! 
Specimen Copy, 65 pp., by mail, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.50, 


No TEACHER OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


Teacher’s Manual of Elementary Arithmetic. 


By MALoco~m Macvicar, LL.D. 

Full of practical, helpful instruction and suggestion 
teaching this most important 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to ers by 
mail, post paid. on receipt of 60 cts. 285 


SHELDON & CO., 
YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Arithmetics 

tall Common School course in two books.) 

Olmey’s Algebras and Higher 

Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Celten’s New 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lessing’s Outline ef U. S. Mistery. 


Heeker’s New Physiclogy. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Avery’s Elements of Natural 
Hill’s Elem. of Bheteric and Compositien. 
Palmer’s Elements ef Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms addres WARREN for Rew 
t ow 
on 


114 41 Pravklin Street. ten. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & 00O., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 


Hawe Just Published 

BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY 

combining oral and written work throughout. 

PART I. contains object lessons and work and 
is for primary schools. 

PART II. has well-graded mental and written exam- 

les in the essential sub It is designed for the 

termediate school or the first two years of the gram- 


mar-school gives the pupil to the rith- 
e. 


metic, and 
sufficient for ordinary | 
Parts I. and II. are also published separately. 
Bradbury’s Katon’s Klemen and Practical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 


cost of two books. 
Circulars sent on ication. Correspondence so- 
licited, Address the Publishers as above, or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 


499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


TWO IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS 


Adapted for use in 


) | AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES, AND VALUABLE 
TO T. TERI- 


'HE FARMER AND VE 
NARY SURGEON. 


nary Practitioners 
HENRY STEEL, M.R.C.V.8., F.Z.8. One volume of 
over 500 8vo, with 118 illustrations. Cloth, 
$5.00. (Nearly ready.) 

Manual of Cattle-Feeding. A Treatise on the 
Laws of Animal Nutrition and the Chemistry of 
Feeding-stuffs in their Application to the Feeding of 
Farm Animals. By Henry P. AgmssBy, Ph.D, 
Chemist of the Connecticut Agricultural Encamp- 
ment Station. Containing: THE LAws OF ANIMAL 
NUTRITION, THE FEEDING-STUFF-, THE FEEDING 
OF FARM ANIMALS. One volume, 1i2mo. Cl., $2.50. 
a Sent, prepaid, on receipt of the price 

JOHIN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Newest, VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, 
Brighest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Beaders, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry: 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gilderstceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRA 
M. W. TEWESBURY, Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


1.250,000 Over One Million Already Introduced. 1,250,000 
cover s wider range of the best English litera- McGuffey's Revised change. Introd. 
Ghent bok aro inthe} @pelier, - - - - 10 18 


& 
Gincinnati and New York: 


THE NEW AMERICAN 
THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS. 
| 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellegg’+ Graded Lesseus in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in 
ene. 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 75 
reatise on the Diseases of the Ox. Being 
anual of Bovine Pathology, especially adapted to 
f 
| 


